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Notes on the August 


Elections 
Frank H. Underhill 


® AN ENGLISH EXPERT student of elections*, writing 
on the last American presidential election, called it “a great 
festival of democracy . . . a kind of democratic ritual in 
whose service the vast heterogeneity of American life is fused 
in a common purpose.” And he paid tribute to the American 
ballyhoo and circus entertainment which succeeded in getting 
the people interested and excited on a national scale. If 
Englishmen ever deigned to concentrate their attention for a 
few weeks on our Canadian politics, one shudders to think of 
what they would have said about our Canadian version of the 
democratic ritual this last August 10. But of course one 
doesn’t need to shudder; for, being English and a fellow 
member of the Commonwealth, he would have been too 
polite to say what he thought. 
* * * * 


The silliest performance in the summer campaign was that 
put on by the Conservative and CCF speakers in their loud 
complaints about the date of the election. As if any prime min- 
ister ever chose an election date without careful calculations 
of its advantages to his own party! One of the fundamentals 
of our British constitutional system is that the responsible 
head of the executive has the discretionary power to bring 
on an election whenever he sees fit—within the limit that no 
parliament can last for more than five years. This is the 
famous feature of our British parliamentary system which 
provides flexibility. See all the orthodox text-books. And 
you only need to read the English papers for a short time to 
realize that it works in Britain exactly as it works in Canada. 
For the past year, ever since things began to go better, 
economically and politically, for the Conservatives, the 
English papers have been full of speculations as to when 
Winston will spring the next election and seize his oppor- 
tunity to get a comfortable majority. Nobody ever dreams 
any more of Queen or Governor-General interfering to 
thwart the prime minister in exploiting his opportunities in 
this way. This just happens to be one of the many advantages 
in the political game, as played according to British rules, 
which is given to the government side. Personally I am in- 


*H. G. Nicholas, in the Yale Review, Spring, 1953: “A British View 
of the Election.” 


clined to think that there is a good deal to be said for having 
elections at regular and fixed intervals, as the Americans do. 
But that is the American system and not the British system. 
And we are all good Britishers in this country, aren’t we? It 
is especially shocking to see our two chief colonial parties 
in Canada, the Conservatives and the CCF, criticising this 
British feature of our constitution. 
*” * a2 * 


The British have been plagued a great deal since 1918, 
as we have been, by the breakdown of the old classical two- 
party system. Their elections from the 1920’s to the 1940’s 
frequently produced fantastic government majorities in the 
House of Commons which represented only a minority of 
the voters. But the British have now got back to a solid 
two-party system; and while Mr. Attlee won many more 
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Editorial 


Two Policies in Search of a Critic 


The Opposition’s tedious harping, both in the House 
and out, on the wickedness of overtaxation and the iniquity 
of the surplus has dragged a red herring firmly across the 
path of sensible discussion of fiscal and monetary policies 
pursued by the Government. With a new Parliament about 
to meet in Ottawa, and with every sign pointing to a turn 
of economic affairs in this country, the need for such dis- 
cussion is both obvious and great. 

Shortly before his untimely death the late Deputy Min- 
ister of Finance thus described what he called “the two 
opposing considerations” which underlie Mr. Abbott’s policy 
of surpluses and debt retirement: 

“One, the general belief that it was a good thing to pay 
off debt in years of high prosperity, particularly when the 
debt had recently been built up to such large proportions; 
and, two, the argument that it was desirable to help offset 
by a budgetary surplus the powerful inflationary pressure 
being exerted by the large backlog of deferred demand and 
the enormous volume of liquid resources which the war's 
financing had placed at the disposal of consumers.” 

The second consideration is unquestionably correct and the 
persistence of the Opposition’s attack against it, coupled 
with pretentions which the Progressive-Conservative party 
entertains in connection with orthodox finance, can only be 
described as whimsical. : 

Except for the eighteen months from the end cf 1948 
to the outbreak of the Korean war, the issue has not been 
whether the deflationary fiscal policy was correct but 
whether its effectiveness was not being seriously impaired 
by an inflationary monetary policy. On the last day of 
1952 the active part of the stock of money in this country 
amounted to over 5 billion dollars as compared with three 
and a half billion on the last day of 1945, and just over 
one billion on the last day of 1938. There is little doubt 
that this growth would have been less rapid if some part 
of each year’s surplus had been used to run up the Govern- 
ment’s deposit with the Bank of Canada. As a consequence, 
the following year’s surplus would have been less spectacular 
but more genuine, representing true saving rather than 
frothy revenue which indirect taxes always yield in periods 
of rising prices and equally rapidly rising stock of money, 
Briefly put, we could have had a good deal less inflation at 
the cost of a somewhat larger public debt. 

By attacking the Government for the size of the surpluses 
rather than for the use to which they have been put the 
Opposition has failed utterly in its task of providing con- 
structive criticism and, incidentally, passed up an oppor- 
tunity of presenting the Government with the unpalatable 
choice between an admission of political timidity and the 
pursuit of a sound, though unpopular, policy. The Opposi- 
tion’s fumble is even more serious than that. It is impossible 
for an outside observer to judge whether lack of imagina- 
tion, expansionist bias, or subservience to the Department 
of Finance has prevented the Bank of Canada from press- 
ing for a courageous monetary policy. Whatever the cause, 
the Bank’s rather supine attitude toward inflation should 
have attracted the attention of the Opposition’s monetary 
experts, if there are any. We can only hope that in the new 
Pazliament a well-informed and diligent critic will turn his 
attention to problems of fiscal and monetary management. 
Election results prove that the red herring technique doesn’t 


pay off. 
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It is curious to watch the psychological struggle that is 
going on in Canada at this present stage of our development 
between a desire to grow rapidly into a greater producing 
nation and the fear that too great a flood of immigrants will 
make lower standards of living for those who have the good 
fortune to be already here. The conflict is easy to understand, 
and it is not surprising that it should centre on the question 
of British immigration. In a general way there is a sound 
conviction that our agricultural lands are most in need of 
development, and that the average British workingman is not 
the best adapted individual to break new ground: probably 
for this work we will always get greater numbers of European 
than of British stock. And there is a very human fear at the 
bottom of the reluctance to encourage the migration of in- 
dustrial workers who are not prepared to change to work on 
the land. The first concern of labor here, as everywhere, is 
to keep wages up and maintain a high standard of living. If 
the labor-market is glutted, wages drop and the spectre of 
unemployment rears its ugly head. Employers on the other 
hand are prone to be suspicious of the British worker; he is 
notoriously a strong union man, given to strike on all kinds 
of tiresome questions of time and wage scales; he ‘knows too 
much’. Thus we have employers and workers, British in 
blood and in sympathies, yet adverse to any increased flow 
of British immigration. 
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Canadian Calendar 


Britain has slashed purchases of Canadian goods, narrow- 
ing her deficit in Canadian trade to about one quarter the 
1952 size. At the same time, Canada’s purchases in the United 
States have climbed, with Canada’s unfavorable balance in 
American trade rising to the highest level in six years. 


* * * * 


Record Canadian steel production of well in excess of 
4,000,000 tons is forecast for this year by H. G. Hilton, presi- 
dent of the Steel Co. of Canada, Ltd. Last year’s production 
in this country was 3,700,000, a new peak, while in 1939 the 
output was only 1,410,000 tons. Canada now ranks seventh 
among the steel-producing nations of the world and second 
in her per capita steel consumption. 


* * * * 


The National Ballet of Canada, under the direction of 
Celia Franca, made its first appearance outside of its native 
country, during the first week of August, at Ted Shawn’s 
famous dance centre at Jacob’s Pillow in the heart of the 
Berkshire Hills in Massachusetts under the joint auspices of 
the Governor-General of Canada and the Governor of 
Massachusetts. To judge from the attendance, the visit has 
been a success. The houses were filled to capacity, or near- 
capacity, each night. An extra performance had to be put on. 


* * * * 


Roland-Hérard Charlebois, Director of the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts of Montreal, was elected President of the Can- 
adian Arts Council at the seventh annual meeting in Toronto 
in May. 


* * * * 


It is announced by the Canadian Drama Festival that, 
since the new Calvert Trophy has become the supreme 
award, the Bessborough Trophy will be reserved for the best 
performance of a “classical” play (defined as any play with 
an established reputation written fifty or more years ago). 


* * * x 


The Stratford Shakespeare Festival turned out to be so 
successful that it was extended for one week, to August 22. 
Attendance totalled at least 97 per cent of capacity during 
the earlier weeks and later on applicants for tickets had to be 
turned away in droves. It is announced that the Festival 
will be continued next year. No details are yet available, but 
it is probable that it will have an extended term and that 
three plays, instead of two, will be offered. 


* * 1* * 


A Canadian actor’s scholarship fund has been established 
by members of the Stratford Shakespeare Festival. Complete 
details are not yet available. 


* * x * 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics, in its monthly review, 
said the high level of economic activity meant that many 
indexes and other tabulated material for 1952 had to be re- 
vised for its latest issue. Industrial production, employment, 
earnings and consumer spending were all of record, or near- 
record, proportions. Industrial production by November, 
1952, stood at 248.1 on the basis of pre-war production 
equalling 100. Manufacturing ouptut hit an index of 262.4. 


* * * ” 


On Wednesday, July 29, at Niagara-on-the-Lake, Premier 
Frost, of Ontario, unveiled a monument to John Graves 
Simcoe, Ontario’s first governor, and his wife. The 12-foot 
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statue in relief stands in the courtyard of Navy Hall, where 
almost 161 years ago, Simcoe called the first parliament of 
Ontario together. It is the work of Elizabeth Wyn Wood, 
Canadian sculptress, and is carved from Queenston limestone. 


* * * * 


From Camp Borden comes word that the Canadian School 
of Military Intelligence, which offers the first specialized 
intelligence training ever undertaken in Canada in peacetime, 
was Officially opened during the last week of July. On this 
occasion, the Canadian Intelligence Corps, the youngest 
corps in the Canadian Army—barely 10 years only—cele- 
brated a kind of coming of age. 


* * * * 


Plant expansion in Ontario in the past five years has 
created 50 per cent of all new jobs opened up in Canada 
since 1948 through the development of manufacturing in- 
dustries. Today there are almost 45,000 workers employed 
in jobs in Ontario that had not existed before 1948. 


* * * * 


A special committee of the Federated Women’s Institutes 
of Ontario has been set up to contact the 27 different his- 
torical societies in Ontario with a view to establishing a pro- 
vincial rural life museum in Ontario. Probable location would 
be at Guelph on the campus of the OAC. 


+ * * * 


Canadian Industries Ltd. announces the winners of thir- 
teen fellowships for postgraduate study at Canadian univer- 
sities. Almost all the Canadian universities are represented 
on the list. This brings to 115 the number who have received 
these fellowships since 1940. The fellowships were established 
to encourage advanced studies in chemistry. 


* * * * 


A monument to perpetuate the memory of Viscount Ben- 
nett, former prime minister of Canada, was unveiled in 
Calgary on August 16. It was erected by the Historic Sites 
and Monuments Board of Canada. 


* * * + 


Mr. James S. Duncan, president of the Massey-Harris 
Co., and Mr. Ferguson, chairman of the Harry Ferguson 
Co., announce that their organizations have agreed to unite 
under the name of Massey-Harris-Ferguson, Ltd. Mr. Dun- 
can will take over administration of the new company as 
president and Mr. Ferguson will be chairman of the board. 


* * * * 


A $20,000,000 hotel with more than 1000 rooms will be 
built in Montreal by the Canadian National Railways as 
part of the railway’s terminal development program, accord- 
ing to an announcement by C.N.R. President, Donald 


Gordon. 
+ * * * 


On October 16 Leopold Stokowski will conduct in Car- 
negie Hall, New York, a concert devoted exclusively to 
Canadian music. More than 50 Canadian composers have 
submitted 175 manuscripts, which are being examined by a 
selection committee consisting of six Canadian and Amer- 
ican musicians. A representative group of compositions 
selected by this committee will be sent to Mr. Stokowski 
who will make the final choice for the program. Profits 
from that event will be devoted to the presenting of similar 
programs, conducted by Stokowski, in Canadian cities. 
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NOTES ON THE AUGUST ELECTIONS 
(Continued from front page) 

seats than he deserved on the voting in 1945, and Mr. 
Churchill won quite a few more than he deserved in 1951, 
this doesn’t matter much; since, with only two parties, one 
party is sure to get a majority anyway. And to make the 
Cabinet system in parliament work well, it is desirable that 
the majority should be a comfortable one. In Britain neither 
Conservatives nor Laborites have been willing to change 
the existing system of elections from small single-member 
constituencies. Sometimes one and sometimes the other 
profited unduly from the system, but the pendulum swung 
fairly evenly from one to the other. The party which regu- 
larly suffered was the third party, the Liberals; and Propor- 
tional Representation has been part of their program for a 
long time. But they have now, under the rules of the game, 
been slowly choked to death by the two co-operating giants, 
the Conservative and Labor parties. 

Here in Canada we have not returned to a two-party 
system and there is no likelihood that we shall do so in any 
discernible future. So our election returns continue to distort 
public opinion most fantastically. Actually, we have only 
once since 1921, had in Ottawa a government elected by a 
majority of the people—in 1940. In 1949 the Liberals got 
slightly less than fifty per cent of the votes, but they won 
seventy-five per cent of the seats in the House of Commons. 
That is, the three opposition parties, after attracting more 
than half the votes, were assigned, under our single-member 
constituency system of elections, only one quarter of the 
seats. The 1953 results show a similar pattern, though not 
quite in such an extreme form. 

The Liberals, of course, will do nothing to change the rules 
of the game, because they have profited so regularly from 
them — though away back in his youth, Mr. King was com- 
mitted to Proportional Representation. The Conservatives 
are always hoping, with each fresh election, that they may 
vet the delightful majority of seats without a majority of the 
votes, and so they silently accept the system also. The CCF 
leaders accept it likewise, partly because they can apparently 
never shake off their delusions of grandeur, and partly because 
the British Labor Party will have nothing to do with Propor- 
tional Representation. But Labor in Britain has very good 
Machiavellian reasons for sticking to the existing methods of 
voting; they can count on getting into office pretty frequently 
under the present rules. In Canada the CCF regularly suffers 
from discrimination; but equally regularly, in good colonial 
tradition, it follows the lead of British Labor. 

es 2 @ 


What could we do in Canada to make the results of our 
national elections correspond more closely with the balance 
of voting power of the different parties in the electorate at 
large? This is a very difficult question. All the orthodox 
textbooks point out that if the elections resulted in a division 
of seats in parliament which was mathematically in the same 
proportion as the division of votes in the constituencies, we 
would hardly ever have had a stable government with a 
practicable working majority in parliament since 1921. We 
would have been driven to coalitions, and the English-speak- 
ing peoples do not like coalitions. At least, that is what we 
all say. What we really mean is that we don’t like coalitions 
among political groups formed by their leaders after the 
election. Our so-called Liberal party under Messrs. King and 
St. Laurent has been the most successful coalition in Can- 
adian history: a coalition of English Canadians and French 
Canadians, of Protestants and Catholics, of Easterners and 
Westerners, of farmers, industrial workers and big business 
men. But it is a coalition formed and solidified before the 
election. We are accustomed to that. 
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The successful Macdonald and Borden Conservative 
parties were similar nation-wide pre-election coalitions. If 
after some future election our present eastern Conservatives 
were tempted to coalesce with the western Social Crediters 
for the sake of getting into office, the rest of us would de- 
nounce such a move as unprincipled. But if before the elec- 
tion they formed a coalition and called it the National 
Progressive Conservative Social Credit Party, and turned 
the election into a crusade to save Canada from Socialism 
(or whatever the bogey-ism might happen to be at that 
time), this would be quite acceptable as in accord with our 
Canadian traditions, 


If we don’t want any complete system of P.R. which would 
drive us to coalitions after each election, as in Europe, surely 
we might experiment with some forms of alternative voting, 
or with P.R. proper in our closely populated urban areas. 
The obvious suggestion is to establish P.R. in our big cities.* 
The present arbitrary boundary lines which cut up Toronto 
or Vancouver into little areas on the map that have no in- 
dividual community-sense should long ago have been 
abolished. If the big cities voted as one community under 
P.R., each of the different rival parties would get its fair 
share of members. The P.R. system cannot be set up in rural 
areas because it only works properly in a multi-member 
constituency; and in rural areas this would involve a con- 
stituency too big to have any community-sense or to be 
effectively canvassed by individual candidates. 

The difficulty about any proposal.to set up P.R. in the 
cities and to leave the farming part of the country with its 
present single-member constituencies is that no party could 
hope to win sweeping victories in the urban elections (since 
all the parties have substantial voting support in the cities, 
and each could only get its fair share of seats). To win office 
at Ottawa, a party would therefore have to sweep the 
countryside. And ambitious politicians would accordingly 
concentrate on schemes to win farm votes, with the result 
that we city dwellers could look forward to an unending 
series Or proposals from every party for subsidizing the 
farmer out of our taxes. 


There are two other innovations which are badly needed in 
Canadian politics. One is that some well-endowed institute 
should be set up to study elections scientifically, to analyse 
the voting, to discover how it is distributed among different 
occupational and religious groups (also, as between the two 
sexes), why voters vote as they do, why they stick to one 
party or why they change their minds when they do change. 
Our newspaper pundits sit around with their feet on their 
desks and deliver themselves of weighty pontifications on all 
these topics, but no really scientific study has ever been done 
in Canada on a sufficient scale. 


In Britain the new Nuffield College at Oxford (endowed 
out of the profits from Morris cars) has started to do this 
scientific study and analysis, and the first result has been 
three admirable books on the last three British general elec- 
tions: R. B. McCallum and Alison Readman—The British 
General Election of 1945; H. G. Nicholas—The British Gen- 
eral Election of 1950; D. E. Butler—The British General 
Election of 1951. The authors all point out how much more 
sociological analysis is needed in addition to the primarily 
historical analysis which is given in their books. But one of 
them, Mr. McCallum, has invented a new name for this 
study of elections — Psephology — from the Greek word, 
Psephos, denoting the pebble which the Athenian voters de- 
posited in an urn. (If he were an American, this feat in itself 
would win him the headship of some big Department of 
*See an interesting article on this subject by Paul Fox in the Financial 
Post of August 8, 1953. 
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Sociology in one of the biggest universities.) Couldn’t some 
of our Canadian motor magnates use some of their profits to 
endow similar psephological studies in Canada? They make 
enough money out of us anyway. 

In the United States the most brilliant example of the 
Psephology has been Samuel Lubell’s famous little book, 
The Future of American Politics. Mr. Lubell went around 
interviewing voters before and after elections in sample dis- 
tricts all across the country, and his report about the patterns 
of voting in the United States and the new emerging trends 
of party support has set everybody with any interest in the 
subject to talking excitedly. He is, I understand, about to 
bring out another book based on further investigations. And 
there have also, of course, been a good many studies of 
voting made by academic political scientists in different parts 
of the United States. But so far we in Canada have failed to 
tollow these good Brtish and American examples. 

a * * * 

The other innovation in our politics that is badly needed 
falls within the responsibility of the opposition parties at 
Ottawa. They all spend an undue part of their time whining 
about the dominance of the administration over parliament, 
the autocracy of the cabinet, etc., etc. Of course, there is an 
overwhelming mass of evidence to back up their complaints. 
But, unfortunately, the Canadian people can only with diffi- 
culty be made to pay much attention to parliamentary gov- 
ernment. They more and more tend to regard politics as 
consisting of a succession of popular plebiscites in which the 
voter’s give a doctor’s mandate to some one party to do 
pretty much as it pleases in government till the time for the 
next plebiscite comes round. This is an unhealthy trend. If 
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the public are to be induced to pay more attention to parlia- 
mentary proceedings, the opposition parties must do a better 
job at Ottawa. 

In all countries under the British cabinet system of gov- 
ernment the executive has in our day become dangerously 
over-powerful. There are two main reasons for this. One is 
the rapid expansion of governmental functions which are now 
so involved and so technical that the ordinary member of 
parliament is not equipped to discuss them intelligently. The 
other is that we have been living in an unrelieved atmosphere 
of crisis since 1914. Crisis government means more and more 
concentration of power in the hands of the executive. Our 
Ottawa opposition spokesmen merely show their childishness 
when they attribute these trends to the malign appetite for 
power of the nefarious Mackenzie King, or the nefarious C. 
D. Howe, or some other nefarious personal devil. 

What should our opposition parties do, since the cards are 
stacked against them in this parliamentary game from the 
beginning? They should equip themselves with brain trusts 
of decently paid young economists and political scientists 
from the universities, who can do for them what is done for 
the cabinet ministers by the expert civil servants. Our op- 
positions should be able to mobilize expert information about 
economic and social questions, about the working of our 
national economy, about what is being done in other ad- 
vanced countries, about world power politics. The politician 
has not time to collect and analyse such information by him- 
self. 

Nothing short of an organised brain trust working for 
each opposition party will enable the opposition spokesmen 
to stand up to the government front-benchers on terms of 
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reasonable equality. As long as the Drew Conservatives con- 
tinue to content themselves with sitting on their office chairs 
waiting for some juicy scandal to break like that of the horses 
on the Petawawa payroll, they will continue to look as in- 
adequate for the responsibilities of government as they have 
looked since Mr. Drew went to Ottawa. The CCF-ers do a 
much better parliamentary job because they have set up the 
beginnings of a brain trust. But as long as they continue to 
fight general elections with a set of blue-prints worked out 
for the depression of the 1930's, they will continue to look 
inadequate also. As for the Social Crediters, they of course 
have the Bible, and so they alone are in no need of a brain 
trust. 


The Berlin Story 


Seymour Martin Lipset 
II 


In last month’s Canadian Forum 1 made a start at describ- 
ing what happened here in Berlin on June 16 and 17. The 
background information which follows comes at first hand 
through talking to people from the East Zone. Conditions in 
East Germany are indescribably bad. I visited East Berlin 
twice before the uprising in June and the difference between 
the two parts of the city was amazing. The people in the 
East were much worse clothed, there was little or nothing for 
sale in the stores, and much less had been done in clearing 
up the bomb damage and rebuilding The most elaborate 
new construction is in the House of Soviet Culture, the 
Russian Embassy, the Russian War Memorial, and blocks 
of large apartment houses on the Stalin Allee, where the 
trouble first started. The last are built in Grand Concourse 
style, one tenement next to the other without space between 
them, and according to report are inhabited almost exclu- 
sively by functionaries. 

According to people from the East Zone, the worst thing 
during the past year or two has been the lack of food, which 
has been aggravated for the workers by greater and greater 
emphasis on the speed-up. Apparently there simply has not 
been enough food to go around as a result of a number 
of factors. Hundreds of thousands of peasants were among 
the refugees who streamed out of the Zone through West 
Berlin. The Russian occupation army is fed with German 
food. Many of the remaining peasants sabotaged the food 
program by resisting enforced collectivization. East Ger- 
many has built up a police force army of over 250,000 men. 
A great industrialization drive took labor from the farms, 
including 100,000 men working in the uranium mines. Over 
two million people have fled from the East to the West: over 
half of these were workers, which created more pressure 
to get new workers from the land. 

The workers report, too, that the speed-up in the factories 
was intense, at the same time that the real standard of 
living was declining. Every socialist with whom I have 
spoken reports that all the workers who came to West Berlin 
for a visit were extremely bitter about their circumstances. 


The next factor on which everyone here in West Berlin 
agrees, including the people who have come from East 
Germany, is that political conditions are much worse and 
areas of freedom much less under the Communists than they 
were even under the Nazis. The Social Democrats, many 
of whom were in underground cells and work all during the 
Hitler period, agreed that it was much easier to meet then 
and that there was much less surveillance than now. In 
addition, many Social Democrats who were able to remain 
out of the Nazi party were forced to join the Socialist Unity 
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Party (SED), the party uniting the Communists and 
Social-Democrats which the Russians organized in 1946. 
This has meant that the most active workers and trade- 
unionists had to play political roles for the Communists 
in the factories and elsewhere and that they often had to 
face the resentment of their fellow-workers. Apparently 
meetings have been constantly held, so that workers could 
not even consider their free time their own. 


Another factor is the existence of West Berlin. Although 
the Communists completely cut off East from West Germany 
with a ten-mile prohibited zone and barbed wire, they left 
East Berlin open. One could cross between the two parts 
of the city by simply taking a subway or bus or walking 
over. Since 240,000 persons crossed between January and 
July of this year, it can be seen that it was not difficult. 
Even more important, however, than the stream of refugees 
was the fact that hundreds of thousands of people from 
East Berlin and from the East Zone visited West Berlin 
regularly to see friends or relatives, or just to go to the 
movies, theatre, or the zoo. These people could see for 
themselves that life in the West was much better, that 
workers had a much higher standard of living, that political 
freedom existed. They could also pick up printed political 
propaganda to take back home with them. 


It is difficult to understand the Communist strategy with 
respect to Berlin. After cutting off the frontier everywhere 
else, imposing a super-tight internal control system, and 
constantly propagandizing about how bad conditions were 
in the West, they kept Berlin open. Before June 16, this 
fact was the source of constant speculation in West Berlin. 
Some people even argued that the Communists did it because 
they wanted their political opponents to leave, that it was 
a form of soft purge or liquidation of hostile elements. Others 
contended that it was done because of respect for legalism: 
that is, under Potsdam the Russians had agreed that all 
sectors of Berlin should be open to all residents of the city. 
On the other hand, the Potsdam Agreement was a dead letter 
on both sides by 1953. Regardless of why they did it, the 
fact remains that by doing it the Communists left open a 
serious source of discontent. 


Next is RIAS. RIAS is the American radio, largely run 
by Germans, which broadcasts to the Soviet Zone. It is 
powerful enough to be heard everywhere, and studies made 
among refugees and visitors from the East Zone indicate 
that almost everyone in the Zone listens regularly to RIAS. 
RIAS has maintained a constant flow of news, propaganda 
and contact with the West and played a major role in the 
uprising of June 16 and 17. 


Finally, there is the political tradition of the East Zone 
to be considered. Before Hitler, East Berlin and what is now 
East Germany was politically much more radical than what 
is now West Germany. There are very few Catholics in the 
East and the Social-Democrats and Communists received 
a large vote there. While it is not the centre of German 
heavy industry, East Germany does have many large indus- 
trial centres and mining regions which were Communist and 
Socialist in their leanings. The Socialists were stronger 
than the Communists since the major Communist centres 
were in western heavy industry. These workers had main- 
tained a tradition of opposition to Hitler all during the 
Nazi period. In the printing centre of Leipzig, the Social 
Democratic workers continued to discuss and even met be- 
tween 1933 and 1945. After the first flush of enthusiasm 
for the Russians and a new socialist government, which 
observers indicate was genuine, disillusionment set in which 
was, in some ways, even worse, because the Communist 
dictatorship followed that of the Nazis. The years from 
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1945 to 1948 were comparatively free, so that the more rigid 
controls which followed did not simply supersede Nazism but 
followed a period when hopes for freedom ran high. 


There is one last comment to be made on events in Berlin 
in June, and this concerns the role of the West. The Com- 
munists have blamed the trouble on western agents. For 
the reasons outlined above this is just not so. If anything, 
the West acted as if it wanted to suppress the revolt or 
rather as if it would have been just as happy if it had not 
occurred. On June 17 the Social Democrat Party held a 
protest meeting in West Berlin. The American authorities 
tried to stop the meeting for fear that the crowd might 
attempt to go to East Berlin and cause trouble. Ernst 
Reuther, the Socialist mayor of West Berlin, was in Vienna 
when the revolt started, and it took him two days to get home 
because the American authorities refused to give him the 
necessary priorities. During the demonstrations and fight- 
ing, the West Berlin police and Allied authorities simply 
abandoned the sector borders on which much of the fighting 
was taking place. The initial reaction of the Allied author- 
ities and of the West German government was fear that the 
demonstrations might precipitate a situation which would 
lead to violence between the East and the West. No one 
for days sensed that this was a major political situation 
which had to be given leadership or direction. Even the 
Social Democratic Party and the German Trade Union 
Federation, which do maintain groups and contact in the 
East, had nothing to say or do. They were caught completely 
by surprise and simply did nothing. Afterwards, there was 
a great deal of resentment within the Berlin Social Demo- 
cratic Party at the lack of initiative shown by the leadership. 
The content of opposition to the Communists both inside 
and outside the East Zone is largely socialist. The people 
who are now fighting the Communists are usually the same 
ones who fought the Nazis. On June 17 the workers in the 
Leipsiger Strasse stood before the Communist government 
buildings and sang the socialist song, “Bruder zur Sonne 
zur Freiheit.”’ 

It is difficult to predict what will occur next. If the 
Russian army were not around there can be little doubt that 
the concessions which have been made as a result of the 
June 16 and 17 uprising would not save the Communists. 
The history of most revolutions show that concessions are 
only interpreted as signs of weakness. The next move is up 
to the Russians. Will they want to stay in Germany at the 
cost of suppressing the German working class? Does the new 
international line of cooperation with the West mean that 
they are prepared to put East Germany on the bargaining 
table? Whatever the answers are, I do not think we have 
heard the last of the workers of East Germany. In Berlin 
people now talk of the June days in the way in which the 
people of Petrograd must have spoken once of March and 
October. 


(This is the second of two articles on Berlin.) 


A Canadian in Holland 


Patricia van der Esch 


® 1 AM NOT GOING to write about windmills, canals, 
wooden shoes and tulips which make up the conventional 
picture of Holland. I shall even make an effort not to men- 
tion Rembrandt. I have lived in The Hague for two years, 
and I shall try to describe what life in a Dutch city is like. 


I am always referred to as “the English lady.” No matter 
how stoutly I maintain that I am Canadian, or how often, 
the butcher and grocer look at me incredulously as the one 
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and only member of that species which they have come across 
beyond its natural boundaries since the war ended. The next 
day I am again classified as “the English lady.” The explana- 
tion of how a person can be English-speaking and yet not 
English is still beyond my powers of expression in Dutch. 


Occasionally a bright Dutchman will understand that I 
come from across the Atlantic ocean and not just from across 
the Channel. Interest and cordiality beam through him. One 
step in advance on the nationality question has been made. 
Now I am referred to as “the American lady.” I demur once 
more, but as this is a term which the whole of Europe uses 
indiscriminately, it takes time—more time than crossing the 
Channel and then the Atlantic. 


Never be surprised to be hailed with a bright “goodbye” by 
a Dutchman. You see, the Dutch use the same greeting 
whether they are coming or going and for some reason “good- 
bye’”’ seems easier to remember than “hullo” or “how do you 
do.” “Hullo,” if used in Dutch, is considered too breezy and 
informal. “How do you do,” on the other hand, entails a lot 
of words to say all at once. So the Dutchman, a little worried 
over his English, may fall back on “goodbye” when he sees 
you approaching. He has a good precedent for it, too. A 
Dutch prime minister once greeted Mr. Churchill in this 
manner. 


I was quite alarmed when | first went to live in Holland to 
find the housewives scrubbing their floors and windows and 
even the pavement outside their homes at all hours of the day 
—morning, afternoon and even late in the evening. I felt it 
showed a disproportionate zeal, a lack of perspective on life. 
It has certainly earned their country a reputation for cleanli- 
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ness, and if, as the saying goes, cleanliness is next to 
Godliness, perhaps they are right. I don’t know. 


At about ten o’clock on a fine morning—the Dutch are not 
particularly early risers, thank goodness—a veritable war 
begins along our street. From every balcony and garden 
bangs, cracks, wallops and booming noises break the still air. 
It is the unending war of the housewife upon her greatest 
enemy—dust. First of all, every blanket, sheet, pillow, mat- 
tress and carpet is strewn over the balcony or over clothes 
lines in the garden. Then the housewife, or maid, but most 
often both of them together, advance upon these inert objects 
with long carpet-beaters. One woman holds out the offending 
surface and the other beats with all her force—the war is on! 


I become a pacifist. I am personally far too self-conscious 
to be either so noisy or so ostentatious about my own rather 
modest housework. I simply use a vacuum cleaner twice a 
week, and as to mattresses, I have one made of sponge 
rubber which never gathers a speck of dust. Wild horses 
couldn’t drag me out on my balcony to beat my belongings 
in the public eye. 


The Dutch have a very strong sense of legality, by which 
I mean that they stick to the strict letter of the law. It can be 
a most frustrating habit, especially to the “dumb foreigner” 
like myself. I first visited Holland at Easter time when many 
tourists come to see the brilliantly colored fields of tulip, 
daffodil, hyacinth and narcissus criss-crossed by the severe 
straight lines of little canals. I stayed at a youth hostel which 
was in the center of a lovely park. One Sunday morning when 
the first touch of spring was in the air, I took my rug and my 
book and stretched myself comfortably on the grass to enjoy 
the warmth of the sun. In front of me was a picturesque, 
meandering stream with a small arched footbridge reflected 
in it and behind me a thick cluster of rhododendron bushes 
which were just beginning to open their pink and mauve buds 
under the gentle persuasion of the spring sunshine. 


Suddenly, two men in gray-green uniforms, carrying stout 
cudgels, appeared from behind the rhododendrons. They 
looked even more astonished to see me than I was to see 
them. I was, however, in much too pleasant a frame of mind 
to be annoyed by this invasion of my privacy, and smiled a 
cheery “good morning.” But something was clearly the 
matter; it made no difference what language these men 
spoke, I could see it on their faces before the stream of 
throaty Dutch began. They might have been talking parrot- 
language about Timbuctoo for all I knew. They stopped, and 
waited with obvious expectancy; I even thought I detected 
an attitude of smugness. 


I smiled again, blandly. “I’m afraid I don’t understand 
what you are talking about.” There was a whispered con- 
sultation between the two; they looked less cock-sure about 
the whole affair (whatever it was), and tried again. This 
time they waved the cudgels in a threatening manner and 
pointed distinctly to a low wooden bench. It began to dawn 
upon my unreceptive consciousness that I should not be 
lying on the grass. 


Then I heard the word “‘politie” repeated several times. 
I felt the time had come to take matters more seriously. I got 
to my feet in a leisurely fashion, folding my rug in injured 
silence. I was led off, one park warden on each side. Was I 
going to the police? No. nothing as exciting as that. My 
captors pointed out to me more low wooden benches on which 
sat rows of black-clad, portly Dutch matrons gazing into a 
canal. Did I get the idea? Next, they led me to a dirty, 
sandy hollow, infested with screaming little children. They 
both beamed, nodded their heads violently, pointing to my 
rug and the sand, saying “O.K., O.K.” in unison. 
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I gave them what I hoped was a withering look, smiled 
with sarcasm, summoned all my dignity and stalked away. 
I was just in time to meet my English friend setting off with 
rug and book to settle on the grass in the sun. I told her what 
had happened, and she laughed. I said that there must be a 
Dutch by-law to the effect that you cannot lie on the grass. 
She laughed louder. I said that the Dutch seemed to take it 
seriously. She laughed still louder. I said that they might 
take her to the police station. She got angry. It took all my 
powers of persuasion to deflect her from her course. What 
can you do with the English race who refuse to abide by the 
law and yet are the most law-abiding people on earth? 


However, the laugh is usually on me. As a tourist in 
Holland, you feel that you must be in an English-speaking 
country, only this is not the case if you are a housewife. 
Once I went to buy a lettuce, which is known as a “sla.” I 
saw a shop with “slagerij’ written in bold letters on the 
window. I went in. Cuts of good red meat surrounded me 
in white dishes with little bits of parsley spread over them. 
I was obviously in a butcher shop, but the butcher was 
already standing questioningly in front of me. I was helpless. 
I couldn’t apologise and explain I had come to the wrong 
shop. The Dutch sentence I had carefully memorized for the 
occasion popped out: ‘Please may I have a lettuce?’’ There 
was a moment’s stupified silence, and then a roar of laughter 
from both sides of the counter. I retreated to the door with a 
foolish grin trying to look as though I had meant to be 
funny all the time. 


And then there is the complicated question of what you 
can and cannot buy in various shops. I was, of course, early 
aware of the limited function of a drug store in Europe—they 
seem to take the name seriously. I went into a shop with pots, 
pans, dusters and brushes in the window and asked for ash 
trays. No, they didn’t have them; I must go to a shop selling 
household articles. Then I asked for tea towels. Again the 
wrong thing. I must go to a shop selling materials. And so on. 


There are certain things that the Dutch housewife never 
buys but always makes for herself. Among these surprisingly 
numerous articles are pot-holders for removing hot pans from 
the stove. | went into every kind of shop imaginable asking 
for these. Some smiled and shook their heads, but the cleverer 
shopkeepers, when the request was transmitted as far as the 
manager, informed me they would have them if I came back 
in a week’s time. 


In most respects life is very easy for the housewife in 
Holland. Vegetables are cleaned by a machine at the green- 
grocers and come out ready to be cooked for lunch or 
supper. The delivery system is very well organized and you 
need not leave the house to do your shopping. Milk and 
bread come every day as a matter of course, brought by a 
man on a large tricycle, the two front wheels of which sup- 
port a wooden carrier in which he carries a prodigious 
amount of goods. The butcher and grocer not only bring the 
order, but also call once a week for the booklet in which it 
is written down. And if you have forgotten something after 
all this, there are vendors continually going down the street 
calling out their wares with the enchanting, musical street 
cries which seem to remain only in Holland. 

We lived in the centre of one of the largest fishing com- 
munities in Holland. During the winter there is bustling 
activity in the little harbor as the herring fleet of perhaps 
a hundred ships puts in and out. Thousands and thousands of 
barrels of herring, most of which are exported to Russia, 
mount higher and higher on the quays; the herring is already 
salted on the boats at sea. 


The fisherwomen are always in costume. Long black skirts 
are set off by beautiful shawls in pastel shades of blue, 
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green, brown and rose. Each color signfies the status of the 
lady. On their heads they wear starched white lace bonnets 
with round golden ornaments, topped off wth two large 
pearls, which protrude from each side like the horns of a 
snail. The gold is intricately carved and once upon a time 
the fisherfolk used to keep all their worldly wealth in this 
way. The men’s costume is a sombre black; many of them 
clump along in heavy wooden clogs, and a glance at an old 
man’s weatherbeaten face makes you think he has walked 
straight out of a Rembrandt canvas. 


I see that Rembrandt and wooden shoes have crept in at 
last so it is time to leave the land of ‘windmills and tulips.” 


Population Changes in 


the Eastern Townships 


Aileen D. Ross 


®& ALTHOUGH MANY PEOPLE are interested in the 
growth of the Canadian population as a whole, and politi- 
cians and journalists often give us staggering estimations of 
the future Canadian population—which incidentally make 
serious students of demography shudder—not too many 
people think of the equally interesting and important 
changes in the composition of our population. For example 
gradual lengthening of the life span of people is affecting 
many of our institutions, and even our outlook on life. 


Another type of change in population, typical of Canada 
and the United States, is a change in the ethnic composition 
of an area. In our long history of immigration, Canada has 
had many incidents of people of a “foreign” background 
pouring into a community or region already settled with 
people of a different ethnic background. Such a movement 
may be on a large scale, for example the movement of 
Ukrainians into Manitoba. Or it may be on a small scale, 
when a group of “unwelcome” people move into a city dis- 
trict formerly inhabited by a homogeneous group with an- 
other cultural outlook. 


So sensitive are we to group differences that even repre- 
sentatives of another religion may cause consternation to an 
established group. For they fear that the newcomers may 
gradually dominate the economic and political institutions 
and thus gain control of the community at their expense. 


This movement of one kind of people into the territory of 
another is such a common occurrence, and has been studied 
so extensively by sociologists that they now talk of a “cycle 
of invasion.” This cycle shows the reaction of the two groups 
to each other at each stage of the replacement of one group 
by another. It begins with strong resistance on the part of 
the established group—group A—to the incoming threat. 
Formal or informal agreements will be made amongst them 
that no one will sell to the newcomers. Finally this agreement 
is broken by one person, then another. As group B continues 
to gain foothold and buy property, the resistance of group 
A begins to lessen. Discouragement spreads, fear of the in- 
coming group increases, and with it increased prejudice and 
attempted discrimination. Gradually group A’s resistance 
weakens as more and more members of group B come in. The 
remaining members of group A see the writing on the wall 
and feel that there is no use in even attempting to resist what 
now appears inevitable. Finally the last stage of the cycle 
arrives, the few remaining members of group A are apathetic, 
their morale is low, and eventually group B replaces group A. 


This cycle will vary with the length of time it takes for 
completion and with the different types of background of the 
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groups. But the essential core of behaviour is always the 
same. 

This type of cycle has been going on in the rural areas of 
the province of Quebec for many years. For French-speaking 
Canadians have been gradually spreading into the areas 
formerly populated by English-speaking Canadians, and the 
English have been gradually “retreating” from the rural 
parts of the province to the towns and cities. The underlying 
causes of both of these movements of population have been 
due to the fundamental change in our economy. For we have 
gradually changed from an economy based mainly on agri- 
culture to one based on industry. 


This change has affected, or is affecting, all parts of rural 
Quebec, but this article will refer particularly to a region of 
southern Quebec composed of twelve counties which is known 
as the Eastern Townships. 


The Eastern Townships were first opened for settlement 
in 1792. For some time government and other schemes en- 
couraged English-speaking immigration in an attempt to 
keep the vast area purely for the English. But French- 
speaking Canadians began to dribble in at an early date, and 
their numbers increased after i849 when the law was changed 
to allow Catholic parishes to be set up outside seigneurial 
boundaries. 

Table I shows the gradual increase in the proportion of 
French in several counties which are typical of the whole 
movement. In fact some counties are now 100 per cent 
French. 


TABLE I 


*FRENCH CANADIAN POPULATION IN FOUR AD- 
JOINING COUNTIES OF THE EASTERN TOWNSHIPS 


(French Canadian population as a percentage of the total 
number ) 

Counties 1861 1881 1901 1921 
Compton 14 38 48 64 72 76 
Richmond 15 43 61 76 81 84 
Sherbrooke 24 48 58 68 76 81 
Stanstead 8 31 46 61 70 75 


1941 1951 


*Figures from the Census of Canada for each decade 
mentioned. 


During this change-over of population the English have 
become increasingly hostile to, and afraid of the French. For 
they feel that their movement into the Townships is a well- 
organized scheme to “push” them out completely. In fact, 
neither the French or the English understand the underlying 
processes which have enabled the French to move into the 
Townships and encouraged the English to move out. 


In reality, many English began to leave before there were 
enough French in the Townships to in any way threaten 
their way of life. As early as 1860 urban influences stemming 
out from the cities began to influence them. These included 
ambitions for a higher standard of living; a declining birth- 
rate; and the gradual introduction of a system of education 
which trained them for an urban rather than a rural life. 
Improvement in agricultural techniques also came earlier to 
the English, largely because their dwindling families forced 
them into the mechanization of their farms. As their agricul- 
tural products entered the wider provincial markets before 
those of the French this too meant that the English were 
drawn into the larger world more rapidly. 


The French were therefore able to move into the vacancies 
caused by the exodus of the English in the settled areas of 
the Townships as well as into the unsettled areas. However, 
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it was the coming of industry which was perhaps the deter- 
mining factor in bringing in such large numbers of French 
that the English began to feel themselves seriously threatened. 


To the French Canadians who have gradually outgrown 
the resources of the eastern parts of Quebec, the Townships 
have acted as a new frontier for their surplus population. 
Some have moved to the New England States or the Can- 
adian west, but the majority have moved into the new 
industrial towns and cities of Quebec. So the movement of 
French into the Townships was due to the natural expansion 
of a population which had outgrown the resources of its own 
land, had had little reduction in birth-rate, and had not been 
as influenced by urban ambitions as the English. 

The French and English in the Townships still differ so 
markedly in outlook and mode of life that they can only 
share a few of the usual community services. They have 
separate schools, separate churches, separate clubs and as- 
sociations, They can, of course, buy at the same shops, or get 
gasoline from the same gas stations, but there are many in- 
dications that even in buying each group tends to patronize 
its own people. This separation of the two groups means that 
as the English leave any community there will be fewer and 
fewer of their own people left to support their institutions. 
In fact, churches, schools and associations will gradually 
disappear, and the last English will be literally forced to 
leave if they wish to continue the type of life to which they 
are accustomed. 

The English who still remain have watched the gradual 
and inevitable movement of the French into “their” country 
and are now sure that the French will soon be in complete 
possession. They feel the coming of the French as a strong, 
relentless force against which they are helpless. From all 
sides one hears such remarks as: “All the villages back of 
here are French now. It’s just like the tide coming in, one 
after the other has fallen to the French.”’ Or: “The English 
are discouraged. They think that the French are coming in 
and nothing can be done about it. So they just get out.” 

It is in this atmosphere that the English children grow up. 
From their parents they take over this feeling of discourage- 
ment, and very few plan to settle in the Townships. 

Thus the ‘cycle of invasion” in the Eastern Townships is 
in its last stage. Many of the villages, towns and hamlets are 
now completely French, and even in the communities where 
there are still some English, there are not enough of them left 
to support the associations and institutions which make for 
a full, satisfactory life. 


Canadian Sporting 


Prints 
D. M. Fisher 


®& FROM A SPORT-CULTURE POSITION (a rare one 
since sportsmen are not culturally self-conscious) there is a 
certain humor that the first native governor-general should 
be so pointedly a patron of the refined aspects of culture; 
a glance at his predecessors conjures images of Alexander 
and skis, Tweedsmuir with a fishing rod, Monck with a rifle, 
Minto and his horse, Lorne with a cricket bat, or Dufferin 
with a curling stone. Now it is the turn of the opera glass. 
The patronage which came from Rideau Hall, notably from 
Dufferin, Lorne, and Lansdowne, enhanced sports such as 
lacrosse, figure-skating, tennis, snow-shoeing, and hockey 
with a prestige that was vital in their formative days. Most 
of our games and pastimes have a history going back into 
the nineteenth century. The common factor in almost all of 
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them is that they reached an organized or a codified form 
under the aegis of men from the military, the universities, 
or from the business world; that is, men who had time, 
money and, one must assume, intelligence. Baseball fits this 
pattern awkwardly but before it came to Canada it had taken 
shape on cricket grounds rather than on corner lots. The 
turning of lacrosse from a pell-mell Indian frolic into a 
coherent game was largely the work of a prosperous young 
Montreal dentist, W. C. Beers, and clubs of well-to-do young 
men of the English community. Hockey has an ancient an- 
cestry through shinty but its introduction to Montreal where 
it was defined and refined was largely the work of James 
Creighton, a Nova Scotian studying at McGill. Basketball 
was the brainchild of a brilliant McGill graduate. Though 
boatmen of St. John and Halifax harbors brought Canadian 
rowing its first fame, the clubs of Lachine, Winnipeg, Tor- 
onto, and Hamilton were the creation and preserve of the 
social and business elite. It was they who made Canadian 
oarsmen notable throughout the world by 1900. 


In 1909 E. Z. Massicote published a book Athlétes Can- 
adiens-Francais. Of its forty-odd heroes and heroines only 
one was a star at a team-game, and he, Nap Lajoie, the 
great second baseman, was born and raised in New England; 
the rest were either strongmen or strongwomen, boxers, 
wrestlers, or gymnasts. This underlines, not a racial inepti- 
tude or hostility but the point that a simple, homogeneous 
society, close to the hard work of forest and field offered little 
chance for skill at games or a leisure-class leadership to 
develop. It is only in recent years that the French-Canadian 
Catholic Church has been other than cool to complex games 
of physical action. With the familial unit being the key one of 
the social structure, the French-Canadian bent was to singing, 
guessing, and card games in which the whole family could 
take part. One gauge of the urban drift and changing social 
ways of French Canada is the slow but steady way French- 
Canadian names crept into hockey “line-ups” in Quebec after 
the turn of the century. Today, of course, they predominate. 


The Irish-Catholic clergy’s attitude to sport has been very 
different to their French-Canadian confreres! In 1875 the 
priests of Kingston were running what was probably the 
first baseball league in Canada for younger boys. In the 
early 1880’s St. Michael’s College was well away on its long 
pre-eminence at a variety of sports. The Irish-Canadians 
were largely town and city dwellers with more chance for 
games than the French-Canadians; in the urban melting-pot 
organized teams were both a magnet and a protection for 
national and religious consciousness. The most vivid illustra- 
tion of this general policy is American. One would guess that 
to the English-speaking Catholics of this continent, the 
“Fighting Irish” of Notre Dame are a more popular Catholic 
symbol than the university’s namesake. 

An early historian of Nova Scotia remarked on the pre- 
valence of amusements and games in towns where Presby- 
terians and Anglicans were numerous, their dearth where 
Baptists and Methodists prevailed. That Montreal, Halifax, 
and Toronto were the cradles of most Canadian sport owes 
something to the Presbyterianism of the first and the Angli- 
canism of the latter two. The religious bias of the evangelical 
sects operates very weakly today. The history of the Y.M. 
C.A. in Canada is a model of how an interest in sport gradu- 
ally captured a movement which in its early years was hostile 
to such frivolity. 

In introducing and nurturing sport other national groups, 
beside the Irish, have been outstanding. The first track and 
field meets were highlights of the Caledonian Society’s 
picnics. Both gymnastics and association football gained 
much of their initial drive from the German settlers around 
Kitchener while our post-war European immigrants have 
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given soccer another vigorous boost. The teaching of skiing 
was largely the work of Scandinavian immigrants. The most 
important contribution to our sporting heritage came from 
the English and the U.E.L. settlers. Through their pursuit 
of a host of pastimes from hunting, fishing, and horse racing 
to billiards and chess Canada was consciously a sporting 
nation years before the United States. It is the American 
political system, not their sports that we patronize now; in 
the 1870’s and 1880’s Canadians deprecated the American, 
and boasted about their own, devotion to manly amusements. 
The famous Montreal Carnivals, featuring gleaming ice 
palaces, were considered not only a major tourist attraction 
for Brother Jonathan but a striking example of superior 
Canadian virility and adaptation to environment. 


McCluhan in The Mechanical Bride and David Riesman, 
more thoroughly, in The Lonely Crowd, (Yale, 1948) show 
that the present pattern of popular culture is related to con- 
ceptions of character and conduct unlike those of three or 
four decades ago. Riesman puts the switch in capsule 
phrases: from “invisible hand” to “glad hand;” from “moral- 
ity” to ‘“morale;” from a producer-conscious society to a 
consumer-conscious one. The desire to be integrated, to fit, 
to be a “good sport” may represent nothing new in human 
tendencies but the terrific emphasis upon them is a recent 
phenomenon. The popular American division of people into 
high-brow, middle-brow, or low-brow, is probably more accur- 
ate than the older one of aristocracy, middle-class, and 
proletariat. The boundaries of the middle-class and the 
opportunities for leisure-time actions extend so far that it 
is easier to mark individuals and groups by the marginal 
differentiation of their consumer habits ‘than by any positive 
class characteristics. The class analysis of sport, still ad- 
vanced by Communist writers, used to fit quite well but not 
any more. Each of us has many choices in recreation and 
amusement; we are much less restricted than were our 
fathers and grandfathers by social, religious or economic 
status. Obviously, horse racing still needs its Seagrams’ and 
Hendries’, professional baseball its Jack Kent Cookes’; but 
the better, the fan, the player, and the connoisseur comes 
from almost any level, place, or group. 


Take curling. It was established and fostered in this 
country by Scotch immigrants and quickly became identified 
with the gregarious among the upper middle-class business 
and professional men. At a remarkably early date, say by 
1875, curling was a national bond between men of this kind, 
a bond knit tightly by inter-club, inter-provincial, and 
national bonspiels. A feature of the rather astounding growth 
of curling in recent decades has been the breaking down, 
especially in the West, of its relative exclusiveness, partly by 
the expansion of its participant class, more by the fact that 
curling in terms of expense, time, and accessibility has come 
within the reach of most of us. The inclination of the new 
businessman, exemplified in the service clubs, to activate his 
public spirit by organizing things for youth has brought 
curling, like many other games, to the teen-agers. Now 
curling is played, watched, and understood acress the country 
with scant restrictions as to age, sex, etc. There has been a 
parallel, perhaps more striking change in golf and bowling. 


What of the once popular sports that have declined or been 
eclipsed? Cricket, snow-shoeing, tobogganing, skating, cy- 
cling, quoits, croquet, canoeing, and rifle-shooting come to 
mind as sports that once had very wide appeal. A discon- 
tinuity and relative fickleness are features of the sporting 
world but the rise of skiing, baseball, and golf, the advent 
and popularity of the motor-car and the motor-boat, the 
decline of interest in the militia, and the spread of hunting 
are also partial explanations for the fading away of these 


sports. 
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For competitive team games community pride has always 
been the essential dynamic. The almost total defiance of 
ordinary maxims of business economy manifested by 
Western cities in their pursuit of a winning football team is 
in an old national tradition. On just such a scale, relatively, 
Ottawa, Montreal, Cornwall, and Toronto, once competed 
for the lacrosse crown of Canada. There were similar tales 
of financial straits and appeals to community pride and 
purse. This operation of community spirit, the belief that it 
is good, even vital, that the community be represented by an 
excellent team is the most persistent thread in the story of 
Canadian games. Translated to the provincial and national 
units it has never been very successful. In 1876 and 1881 
Canadian yachts challenged for the famed America’s Cup; 
a paucity of funds, despite repeated appeals, forced the 
challengers to gear in such rude fashion that their defeat was 
inevitable. Similarly with our Olympic teams; rarely have 
they had enough financial backing to make thorough pre- 
parations. What is needed if Canada is to make a return to 
the international forefront of sport (we were there in the 
1880’s) is much government support on a dominion-scale. 
Whether it would be worth it is another matter; most 
nations, taking their cue from the Americans and the Rus- 
sians, prize international recognition of prowess at sport. 
Unfortunately, the’ great team game of the world, football 
(soccer), and the great team game of the Commonwealth, 
cricket, are not Canadian interests—or at least not enough 
to bring us into international play. 


Local, rather than national, pride has probably been of 
more value in the long run. In the fierce desire to beat the 
neighboring town, the other cities, we have forged transcon- 
tinental links in sport as extraordinary as the economic and 
political ones. If anyone imagines this is not unique examine 
the American sporting scene for games that have a unified 
national system of play and championships. 


The stress laid upon the high incomes of top professionals 
in lines such as hockey, baseball, and golf obscures the fact 
that very few promoters of sport (exception: horse racing) 
or owners of professional teams ever make much money. 
The most solid organizations in professional games are the 
major baseball leagues in the United States and the Football 
League of England. Despite mammoth crowds few of the 
owners, taking a long-term view, have become affluent in this 
field; the majority are in the business because it fascinates 
them. Their position enables them to move in an aura of 
publicity, to consort with hereos at the centre of a vast 
public interest. It is this intense general interest, often un- 
critical and thrill-seeking, and exploited by the daily press, 
radio, and television, that bothers our educational, and re- 
ligious leaders. There can never be substantial proof that we 
are more or less of an athletic nation than in our past. What 
is certain, if trite, is that many more of us have chances to 
play as well as watch than did our grandfathers. This oppor- 
tunity is most apparent in the schools. Its grasp on the 
public’s mind was illustrated by the protesting chorus 
throughout the province when the Ontario Minister of Educa- 
tion recently announced tight limits to expenditures for 
gymnasia and swimming pools. 


The automobile and the change in our educational philos- 
ophy have been two of the strongest factors in altering the 
pattern of our life. Take the present situation whereby so 
many thousands enjoy our forests and streams. The demand 
for and establishment of game and fish laws in Ontario and 
Quebec was largely the work of a small number of well-to-do 
men. Today this field of sport is popularized by the schools 
as they emphasize conservation and our natural advantages 
and it is opened up to most of us by the automobile and its 
corollary, the tourist trade. Within the schools and univer- 
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sities we see the clearest illustrations of games as levellers 
of class distinctions. No one else seems to have the social 
mobility of the good athlete, certainly not the excellent 
student, unless he happens to be that rare bird who combines 
distinction in both physical and mental fields. 


The question as to whether Canadian sport, like the 
culture Mr. Massey worries about, is a satellite to the Ameri- 
can, is an open one. Our economy in the sense of industry and 
commerce is much more open to direction and ownership (per- 
haps because the spoils are bigger) than are our sports. In less 
concrete matters such as ballyhoo, the deification of sport 
heroes, the infatuation with the biggest, the fastest, the long- 
est, the preoccupation with victory and the finest of details 
that make it possible, in all these we are very like the 
Americans. Like most societies that have been industrialized 
and urbanized we have more time and money to spend. Much 
of it may go, is bound to go, on the same things as in the 
United States—placing two dollar bets on horses or watching 
semi-gladiatorial combats; it is surprising, however, what 
seems to be left for sport that is both Canadian and active. 


O CANADA 


= 








Mayor Whitton suggested civic recognition for Ottawa actress 
Amelia Hall for her performances at the Shakespeare Festival at Strat- 
ford, and her work in helping to establish a professional theatre here. 
. . . Councillor Tardiff said such a move would detract from civic 


honors paid to Canadian amateur and professional sports champions. 
(Globe and Mail) 


Help Wanted—Female. Theatre cashier. Neat, presentable young 
lady. Ability to handle cash preferred, but not essential . . . 
(Classified advertisement, The Leader-Post, Regina) 


Two men .. . pleaded guilty in city police court .. . to charge of 
riding a train without purchasing a ticket .. . Keven Morris came to 
Canada from England in June and Bruno Lange came from Germany 
in March. After passing sentence, Magistrate F. B. Bagshaw, QC, told 
Morris that he shouldn’t be “on the bum” such a short time after 
leaving the “old country.” “This other lad doesn’t know any better, 
not having parents of Anglo-Saxon origin, but you should,” the magis- 
trate said. (The Leader-Post, Regina) 


Miss Preston worked with the federal horticulturalist, Dr. W. T. 
McCowan, in the development of new strains of lilies that would 
grow hardily in Canada . . . She began her service at Ottawa in 1920; 
in 1929 she had finally obtained the “stenographer lilies.” . . . The 
next generation of plants showed different traits, and for the sake of 
differentiation, were named for fighter aircraft. (Globe and Mail) 


This month’s prize of six months’ subscription goes to Helen L. 
Kendall, Port Credit, Ont. All contributions should contain original 
clippings, date and name of publication 


The Shell 


Edward Kleiman 


® THE EVENING WAS GROWING dark when the lights 
went out in the house. Two adults and their son walked to- 
ward the car parked in the narrow driveway near the side- 
door of their home. The boy lingered behind as his parents 
got into the car. The engine had been started before they 
noticed, surprised, that their son was not with them. 


“Michael, hurry up,” said his father. 
“T’ll come later,” he replied. 
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“They said on the phone that he wanted to see you.” 


“Tt’s not far. I'll walk.” 

The look on his father’s face became annoyed, but he did 
not say anything. The car began moving slowly along the 
driveway, turned onto the street and headed toward 
Michael’s grandfather’s home many blocks away. 

Michael began walking along the sidewalk. The weather 
was chilly, and he was sorry he had not chosen to wear his 
coat, for the jacket of his dark, gray suit did not help very 
much to keep him warm. The street lights had been turned 
on, and they made him aware of the fog descending about 
him. Very few people passed by him, and he could hear the 
dull sounds of his shoes against the sidewalk as he ap- 
proached the corner. 

The lights and noise on Main Street startled him a little 
after the relative silence and darkness of the side street. He 
began walking more quickly, toward the bridge which led 
over the river and to his grandfather’s home, where the 
streets would once more not disturb his thoughts. It was 
Saturday, and he noticed many couples in their cars driving 
downtown. When they had to stop for a red light, he crossed 
the street and slowly approached the bridge. The noisy and 
almost overpowering movement of Main Street faded behind 
him as he walked steadily forward. 


That morning they had received a phone-call from his 
grandmother; her husband was very sick and would they 
come over? Michael’s father had already left for work, how- 
ever, and his mother, after calling the doctor, had thought 
that perhaps her father-in-law’s illness was being dramatized 
a little. 

They had visited his grandparents that afternoon, and 
from the moment Michael entered the house he realized that 
the phone-call, if anything, had understressed the seriousness 
of the situation. He was only thirteen, but he knew, even 
before the doctor told his mother, that his grandfather would 
die that day. No one had to tell him; he knew. He could feel 
it about him. The furniture arranged neatly throughout the 
house, the windows clear, the curtains limp, the second hand 
of the kitchen clock turning—-they were all part of a despair 
that filled the house with a helpless feeling. 


His grandfather lay asleep in the bedroom. He was a tall 
man with light-gray hair and a thin face. His eyes, when he 
had them open, and his voice, when he spoke, had all the 
authority and kindness and even nobility that made a person 
treasure carefully every moment of his rich, warm company. 
Michael stayed with him all afternoon, hoping that he would 
awaken, but he hadn’t. Toward the evening he had gone out 
for some fresh air, and then suddenly finding himself outside 
the house and knowing what would surely happen soon with- 
in that house, he began running toward his own home. 


His father, looking very worried and upset, was there when 
he arrived. He kept asking his wife over and over again to 
tell him every word the doctor had spoken to her, and 
Michael listened silently. At last, becoming annoyed by what 
seemed his wife’s inadequate answers, he telephoned the 
doctor himself and was very quiet after that. A short while 
later they had got into the car and driven to his father’s 
home. 

He was walking on the bridge now and could feel the dark 
water moving below him. He stopped and tried to watch it, 
but the fog and the night hid it from his view. Only the tiny 
bubbling sounds of the water against its banks told him of 
the river’s presence; yet he realized that even without this 
sign he would have known the river was there, just as he 
knew that a short distance away his grandfather was dying; 
his grandfather, whose strength to him had once seemed 
almost that of a god. 
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When he was six and had been at the lake with his parents, 
his grandfather had tried to teach him how to swim. He 
hadn't learned very easily, and after swallowing a few mouth- 
fuls of water and feeling angry and sick he had dared his 
grandfather, who was laughing good-naturedly at his distress, 
to do better. He had seen him start out with long, mighty 
strokes that seemed to carry him effortlessly through the 
water, which even now, as he remembered it, seemed to have 
been almost white, but that couldn’t be right, he thought. 
His grandfather had swum further and further away until he 
was Only a tiny speck, and then not even that. 


He had run, frightened, to his parents, but they had as- 
sured him that his grandfather would soon be back. An hour 
later he returned, bringing with him a large seashell. When 
Michael had asked him where he had got the shell, his grand- 
father pointed toward the lake, but his parents later told 
him that he had probably swum further down the beach and 
bought it at a souvenir stand with some money borrowed 
from a friend nearby. 


By putting the shell to his ear, Michael could hear winds 
and storms and movements vaster even than that of the lake 
he looked upon, vaster even that that of the sea. His grand- 
father had offered to give him the shell, but he refused, 
feeling that there was something alien about the object which 
had been brought from beneath water he hadn’t ever seen. 


“T'll keep it for you until you want it, then,” his grand- 
father had said. 


Michael remembered the sound of the seashell and then 
heard the sound of the river passing beneath him. His grand- 
father was waiting for him; he must hurry. He began 
walking quickly. Looking back toward Main Street and see- 
ing the lights, he felt an aching despair well up within him. 
He began running, suddenly frightened that his grandfather 
had died. The sound in his ears of the river grew in intensity, 
and then it was the sound of the shell he knew he was hear- 
ing, running toward. 


When he arrived at the house, he could see only the porch 
light burning. The windows at the front of the house were 
dark, He pressed the door-bell-button and heard the ringing 
within. The sound seemed so very tiny and the house so very 
empty that he was a little surprised when his grandmother 
came to the door. She was very pale, and the light from the 
small lamp in the hall fell just as palely upon her white face. 
Her voice hardly spoke at all when she asked him in. 


He saw several of his other relatives there. They moved 
slowly, their voices quiet, their eyes filled with sorrow. He 
felt a shadow of disappointment fall from his father’s face 
toward him. In the bedroom his grandfather lay still, his 
hands not folded together but at his sides. Michael looked at 
him and remembered the day he had swum out into the lake, 
through the white water. 


He felt someone beside him. It was his mother. 

“He wanted to see you, Michael,’ she said. 

Michael said nothing, but continued watching his grand- 
father as if believing that he still could speak. 

“He was sorry you weren't here,” she said, “but he wasn’t 
cross. He said, ‘Michael’s growing up that’s all. A boy of 
thirteen. He’s just growing up.’ ” 

Michael tried to imagine the way his grandfather would 
speak the words: slow and sincere, very softly. 


“He was saying how scared we all looked; he wasn’t 
frightened at all, just lying there, talking in his calm, steady 
voice, We could hardly any of us speak, and he just kept on 
smiling and nodding, saying things we had all heard him 
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speak about before, but differently now somehow, as if we 
were just understanding him for the first time.” 


Michael felt as if he were holding the shell to his ear all 
over again, listening to the wind rushing over the lake, the 
dark river flowing quietly under the bridge, and he thought 
of his grandfather moving through that white water—those 
long, heavy arms, that effortless movement. His grandfather 
lay, silent, beside him. 


The Plays at Stratford 


James Reaney 


®& EVERY EVENING at 8.15 a cannon, heard far out in 
the country, boomed and the gravel crunched as the usual 
large crowd walked along beneath the trees behind the 
Normal School and turned to its right into a tent theatre 
whose interior, with its blue drooping ceiling, resembled that 
of a pavilion in old romances. 


The Shakespeare productions seen in this theatre were 
generally felt to be so lively and so imaginative that one 
wasn’t conscious it was Shakespeare at all. This turned out 
to be sometimes a good and sometimes a bad thing. For ex- 
ample, one left Richard /1] with the impression that one had 
seen two plays: a word-show by Shakespeare fought for by 
Mr. Alec Guinness as Richard, and a Grand Guignal dumb 
show put on by Dr. Tyrone Guthrie, the director, which pur- 
posely emphasized all the barbarity of the drownings, 
smotherings and severings in the play. This kept the audience 
quiet, but if it had to be Grand Guignal then the subtle work 
of Mr. Guinness was never needed. Any large actor with a 
pillow on his back and an ability to plow through the lines 
in a gruff voice could have played Richard Crookback, the 
consistently horrible monster that a horror-play demands. 


Guinness’ Richard was Richard Plantagenet, not the usual 
armoured Jack the Ripper, but a Richard who was at first 
hateful and at last pitiable, so pitiable that Guinness’ last 
soliloquy made one weep. Since Guinness underplayed both 
limp and hump one could see, through the crinkled distortion 
of deformity, the fragments of a courageous, brilliant person. 
When Guinness’ first wicked gaiety suddenly changed in the 
middle of the play to exhausted gloominess one could almost 
sense the huge wheel turning to which, by deliberately 
choosing to give in to his deformity and act like an animal, 
Richard ties himself. In this interpretation Richard’s crooked 
back and the fact that he is called a “slave of nature” were 
made to mean something. Therefore, this Richard was not a 
monotonously grizzly monster, but dishevelled, shabby (the 
bald patch in the wig), splendid, childish, sinister and soft 
wretch. The continual cracked smile and faded incubus- 
ridden presence made one aware of the horror behind him 
rather than in him. 


No one laughed when Richard shouted, ‘“‘My kingdom for 
a horse.” As a matter of fact one suddenly realized why he 
alone, in a play filled with physically perfect nobodies, needed 
a horse. Also, perhaps, Guinness made one realize that we all 
might, if we properly knew our condition, give a kingdom 
for a horse. Unfortunately, the production of the play did 
not support Guinness. The two little princes’ predicament 
was thunderously underlined with the bringing on of fields of 
lilies and forests of crosses. Being in the Tower, however, is 
simply not as interesting as having to carry the Tower on 
your back. 

All’s Well that Ends Well was given an elegant production 
in modern dress that helped underline the uncertainty of 
attitude one feels about some of the characters. The direc- 
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tor’s touches—the increasingly sinister dances Helena per- 
forms with the King’s orphans, and the fairy tale music for 
Helena’s return from the dead at the end of the play sup- 
ported the text in the right way. Half the audience, the 
sophisticates, were all poised ready not to accept Bertram’s 
acceptance of Helena; the music and her yellow dress made 
them forget psychology at this point and accept the magic 
ending whose irony is so tingling and lasting. 


Miss Irene Worth’s Helena was ideal; she was delicate, 
boyish, a bit hoydenish, motherly and she actually seemed to 
be tremendously good and wise. Her voice in this part was 
by no means the usual feminine warble; it suggested labora- 
tories, academies, witches, autumn, and her laughter was 
slightly spine-chilling like the laugh of a familiar. If the 
whole play is built upon some sort of initiation myth then 
Miss Worth’s interpretation and costuming were brilliantly 
correct. Miss Worth made Helena into a priestess, a slightly 
super-human girl who helps Bertram to be reborn whether he 
likes it or not. If the actor who played Bertram had been 
some strapping youth with a thousand ingratiating gestures 
intent upon being the hero of the play, one is much afraid 
that Miss Worth’s performance would have been neutralized. 
Mr. Donald Harron’s Bertram, however, gave Helena’s part 
the resonance it needed. Surely Bertram is supposed to be 
compressed looking, much smaller looking and feeling than 
Helena. Bertram seems to be present simply to throw light 
on what appears to be the theme of the play—that custom 
derives from love rather than the other way round, and Mr. 
Harron, radiating the uncomfortableness of Bertram’s posi- 
tion, was just intensely there. The way he looked confusedly 
at his hand, lost without the family ring upon it, was a quiet 
thoughtful touch in an example of some good thematic 
acting. 


The new theatre in which these plays were produced was 
itself one of the festival’s stars. It provided a high, deep, 
many sided stage-frame in which all the inventive spectacle 
with which these productions were filled, awakened and 
touched the audience in the most powerful way. The theatre 
gave one the rare feeling of looking into the globular beehive 
of the outside world itself; one or two moments achieved in it 
had the quality of circus moments; the simple but magnifi- 
cent effect of Richmond’s forces, brilliantly clothed, char- 
ging straight into the audience all the way from the deep 
back of the stage. People left this very simple, sensible 
theatre with their imaginations stimulated, sometimes ex- 
hausted; sometimes by Shakespeare, sometimes as the lines 
blurred and important speeches whizzed by, by something 
else. 


( This is the second of two articles on the Stratford Festival.) 


Film Review 
Gerald Pratley 


®& TWO CONTRASTING MUSICALS, Lili and The Band 
Wagon, have been released simultaneously in Toronto by 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. There is nothing unusual about a 
studio showing two, or more, of its pictures at the same time, 
but in this case MGM is carrying out an experiment in ex- 
hibition. The Band Wagon is playing at Loew’s 2,096 seat 
theatre, where all of MGM’s expensive productions are 
usually shown, while Lili, not being in the same class as the 
Esther Williams and Mario Lanza musicals, has been re- 
leased to the 693 seat Towne Cinema, which specializes in 
showing films which would not be suitable for mass exhibi- 
tion. The result of this departure from standard booking 
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procedure is being watched by the trade, and by moviegoers 
who are interested in the fate of films which do not appeal 
to all sections of the public. 

A high degree of artistry is evident in both The Band 
Wagon and Lili. While the first combines this with a cast 
and familiar story having a wide popular appeal, the artistry 
of Lili is reflected in a simple, charming tale of romance and 
imagination which, unfortunately, would not bring dollars 
to the box office were it shown under the same conditions 
as The Band Wagon. Hence, by showing it at the Towne 
the studio hopes that Lili will find the audience which will 
fully enjoy it, and in doing so provide it with the maximum 
revenue. A point of view frequently expressed is that if a 
picture cannot deal with any subject truthfully and artistic- 
ally and make it appeal to all kinds of people, then it is not 
a completely successful creation. There are rare cases of 
course, where a film maker can do this, but such an opinion 
does not take into account the public’s taste and preference 
for different types of stories. Because The Titfield Thunder- 
bolt will not attract as many people as The Greatest Show 
On Earth, or make as much money, is not to say that it is 
an inferior work of art. 

So it is with Lili and The Band Wagon, the first a delicate 
romantic drama, the second a brittle extravaganza. While 
The Band Wagon, directed by Vincente Minnelli, has many 
clever lines, satirical touches and pleasant tunes it is never- 
theless an empty and artificial picture which is made enter- 
taining by the never-flagging exuberance and pleasing 
personalities of Fred Astaire, Jack Buchanan, Cyd Char- 
isse, Nanette Fabray and Oscar Levant, who play their 
parts with a tremendous good humor and tireless gaiety. 
Although the make-believe plot is set against realistic 
backgrounds the pace seems forced, the inspiration me- 
chanical, and many of the tricks far from original. The 
concluding “Girl Hunt” ballet, which satirizes the current 
school of violent, hard-boiled, illogical detective stories is 
a good try at something new, but it lacks melody and does 
not rise to heights much above the subject it makes fun of. 
The story of an aging screen dancer (Fred Astaire) who 
makes a comeback in a Broadway show, has a faintly per- 
sonal note about it which seems to pervade films these days 
featuring aging screen personalities. In spite of these criti- 
cisms The Band Wagon is much to be preferred to the 
routine musical, and it is nice to see the debonair Jack 
Buchanan again. It’s not until the picture ends that one 
realizes that the ride has been rather an aimless one. 


Lili, however, is a very human story about a homeless 
girl who falls in love with a handsome but unprincipled 
magician in a French circus, and fails to sense the affection 
of a retiring puppeteer, a former dancer lamed during the 
war, who takes care of her. The puppeteer, played impres- 
sively by Mel Ferrer, talks to Lili (Leslie Caron) through 
his puppets, and in the beautiful symbolic ballet at the close, 
in which she dreams she is dancing with the four leading 
puppet characters, she comes to realize that all the under- 
standing she found in them was the true expression of his 
love for her. The entire picture is sensitively directed by 
Charles Walters, who never allows the sentiment to become 
artificial or the emotional overtones to become false. Written 
by Helen Deutsch, from a story by Paul Gallico, the screen- 
play gives a sympathetic insight into the characters and 
their motivation. 

The financial success of Lili in a small cinema will perhaps 
influence studio executives to allow similar films to be shown 
in the same way. While English and foreign language films 
have been exhibited by this means, Hollywood has not been 
too interested because a film like Lili, which would cost 
almost as much to produce as The Band Wagon, would have 
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to stay at the Towne for a period approximately four times 
that which The Band Wagon would run at Loew’s (depend- 
ing on rental scales and advertising appropriations) in order 
to make as much money. Even if this should happen it does 
not follow that all of Hollywood’s unusual films, if diverted 
to specialized exhibition, would be successful because the 
cinema-going public is fickle and cannot be depended on. 
Who is to say that Stanley Kramer’s The Member of the 
Wedding and The 5,000 Fingers of Dr. T., or Elia Kazan’s 
Man ona Tightrope, with its deeply-moving performance by 
Frederic March, would have done better in a small cinema 
than a large one? It is a difficult question. If the public takes 
a fancy to a film, either good or bad, due perhaps to the 
title, the advertising or the stars, it can make it a box office 
success, irrespective of critics or publicity agents. On the 
other hand, if it takes a dislike to a film for the same reasons 
(and again it may be a good or bad picture) it can make it 
a box office failure. 


This appears to have happened to Kramer’s The 5,000 
Fingers of Dr. T. \t may have been wrongly titled and it does 
have an unnecessary opening scene, but in spite of this, the 
picture is such a change from violent crimes, vulgar comedies 
and vacant musicals that for this reason alone it is welcome. 
Containing elements of Carroll and Barrie, this whimsical 
story of school boy rebellion by Dr. Seuss tells of a young 
lad who dislikes his piano lessons and his dark-looking 
teacher, Dr. Terwilliker. He falls asleep at the piano 


and has a fantastic dream in which the Doctor, as a fan- 
atical dictator, lives in his own crazy city with a tremendous 
piano on which 500 little boys will play his great composition 
—actually a simple little theme tune. It’s all very amusing 
and often satirical, although its psychological allusions are 


sometimes vague. Hans Conried, a fiendish figure of uninhib- 
ited glee as Dr. Terwilliker, gives a colorful and consistently 
engaging performance. The fantastic sets by Rudolph Stern- 
ad are very appropriate but Roy Rowland seems not to have 
directed with the lightness of touch which the subject 
demands. Frederick Hollander has composed a lyric score 
of quality and charm which is put to imaginative use in 
Eugene Lorring’s ballet of banished instruments, the hilar- 
ious dance where Dr. T. unsuccessfully tries to put a spell 
on Mr, Zabladowski, the plumber, and where both join with 
Mary Healy in a happy waltz sequence. Tommy Rettig, as 
the little boy, is quite natural, the Technicolor is restrained, 
and Miss Healy’s dresses very beautiful. The only thing 
wrong, as the courageous Mr. Kramer is no doubt ruefully 
considering, is that the public stayed away. There is one 
consolation however. Dr. T., like The Wizard of Oz, will 
never become old-fashioned and it may yet find fame in years 
to come, particularly if it is shown regularly to children. 


Ealing Studios, which is forever filming the oddest sub- 
jects, has now made The Titfield Thunderbolt, a clever and 
restful comedy about a group of train enthusiasts who take 
over the village railway when the Ministry of Transport 
decides to close it down. The parody is mainly concerned 
with the efforts of the rival bus company to sabotage the 
engine, and a more hilarious situation than the duel between 
a steam roller and the ancient locomotive would be hard to 
imagine. (It appeals to the destructive urge secretly habored 
within so many of us.) The quiet English countryside is very 
peaceful and picturesque in Technicolor, the script, written 
by T. B. E. Clarke and directed by Charles Crichton, is full 
of verbal and visual wit, and Ealing’s little company of 
quaint character actors are a never-failing source of joy to 
watch. Led by newcomer John Gregson, it includes Stanley 
Holloway, a genial old soak who pays for the railway on 
condition a bar is installed in the one-coach train; George 
Relph, the vicar turned engine driver; Hugh Griffith, superb 
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as the poacher stoker; Naughton Wayne, very correct as 
the town clerk; Sidney James, the steam roller driver; and 
pretty Gabrielle Brune as his fiancee. The late Sir Godfrey 
Tearle made his last appearance in this picture as the Bishop. 


The Titfield Thunderbolt and the Kramer pictures are the 
kind of rarities that will not find a majority audience. The 
minority who will enjoy them is fortunate to see such pictures 
considering the high cost of film production. Does it show its 
appreciation and desire for more by supporting them? Sad 
to say, even the so-called discriminating audience is not to 
be depended on. 


On the Air 


Sylvia Lambert 


®& ONE TURNS ON THE RADIO in summer fretfully, 
expecting little or nothing. Favorite programs which come 
regularly at the same time each week during the winter, are 
off the air during these torpid months. Therefore, perhaps it 
is because one expects little, or possibly because the numer- 
ous hours to be filled in lure the producer into experimental 
mood, that summer radio has produced some very pleasant 
surprises. 


Birds of Canada heard on Sunday evening of July 12, 
produced by Tom Benson with the assistance of the Delta 
Waterfowl Research Station, was such an unexpected 
pleasure. The program might have been entitled Bird Calls 
and Bird Songs of Canada for that, happily, was the subject 
matter. The recordings, whether of the robin, the marsh 
bittern, the red-winged blackbird or singing ducks were most 
satisfactory, with plenty of time to get the full cry or song. 
Mr. Benson’s commentary was brief, informative and poetic. 
The program was surely a delight for the ornithologist as 
well as for the novice bird-watcher. 


On the ascendancy seems to be the two-man (or rather, 
one male one female) type of program. This is a natural 
outcome of the one-man platter-twisting, philosophizing 
monologue type program when the lone announcer finally got 
tired of talking to himself. Now he (she) can talk to someone 
else. This is preferable because (a) he now has an audience 
of one to laugh at his jokes, (b) he has someone to end his 
sentences for him when he gets stuck and (c) someone to 
answer his questions, which must be less tiring than to have 
to answer them himself. The purpose of these programs ranges 
from giving advice and warning regarding rackets and 
racketeers, to giving away money, to giving out mere idle 
chit chat while filling in time and possibly waiting for a spon- 
sor. Per se, they are not, or rather need not be, objectionable. 
When they are, it is not necessarily the content, the com- 
mercials, the folksy voice or the eager-beaver little girl voice 
which makes my hair stand on end. It is the pronunciation. 
Why oh why must they say “wontcha” or alternatively 
‘“wiyuh” and, horrid execration, in spelling out names pro- 
nounce the lovely rounded letter “W” as “dubba-yuh”? 


Books read on the air (and I should like to hear travel 
books and biographies as well as novels) can be fun, but the 
reader whether a man or a woman, should have a voice as 
clear as a bell. The listener should not be forced to strain his 
ears to catch all the words. Unfortunately, I find it necessary 
to do so when listening to Oliver Henry, otherwise a pleasant 
reader, reading Edward McCourt’s Home is the Stranger 
on Trans Canada Matinee. Since I do enjoy listening to 
books on the radio, I find it a little sad that there seems to 
be the aura of the soap opera around this one. Is it the fault, 
I wonder, of the introductory music, the short resumé of 
what has gone before or, possibly, the book itself? 
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Anthropology Today 
Donald F. Theall 


® THE PROCESS OF EVOLUTION of these two volumes 
marks the ‘coming of age in anthropology.’ No matter what 
flaws the reader may discover in Anthropology Today and 
An Appraisal of Anthropology Today,* the two volumes are 
a landmark of first importance to anyone interested in the 
progress of the social sciences. These two collections are the 
result of the International Symposium on Anthropology held 
in New York under the auspices of the Wenner-Genn Foun- 
dation from June 9 to 20, 1952. The first volume consist of 
fifty “inventory papers:” that is, “each paper is... a 
summary of what we know in and around anthropology in 
1952;” the second volume is a presentation of the discussion 
that took place concerning the inventory papers at the sym- 
posium—‘‘a synthesis of what we expect to find more out 
about soon.” For the average reader the most impressive 
point about this vast inventory is the basis that this youngest 
social science is providing for reintegrating the techniques 
and procedures of the humanities and the sciences. Anthro- 
pology Today ranges from discussions of cybernetics, mathe- 
matics, physics, geology, and biology to discussions of 
esthetics, linguistics, technology, and values. Its slogan 
might well be crystallized in terms of Pope’s famous couplet: 


“Know then thyself, presume not God to scan 
The proper study of mankind is man... .” 


The study of his language, social gestures, and social struc- 
ture, and his greatest artistic creation —the “individual 
culture” —necessitate consideration of his biological make-up, 
the physical basis of his personality, the relation of per- 
sonality to language, social structure and culture, the relation 
between these patterns and patterns as investigated in 
physics, mathematics, and communication engineering. As 
Professor Redfield suggests in his paper on “Relations of 
Anthropology to the Humanities,” anthropology mediates 
between two polarities — the scientific, ie., “the trans- 
mutation of the concrete into generalizations,”’—and the 
historic, i.e., actual observation and description of the con- 
crete and particular in time and space. 


The two high points of the survey papers are Prof. Levi- 
Strauss’s analysis of social organization, which unites major 
advances in linguistics, communications study, psychology, 
and the theory of games, with anthropological observation to 
interpret the patterns of man in society, and Prof Bidney’s 
analysis of the historical and theoretical bearings of the 
problem of value in anthropology. Prof. Levi-Strauss brings 
to the volume an encyclopedism which many of his more 
conservative colleagues appear to lack. His insights concern- 
ing all human functions as essentially communicative estab- 
lish remarkable patterns between the choice of mates and 
kinship problems and wider patterns of meaning in society. 
While theoretical and tentative, Prof. Levi-Strauss’s work 
provides many inter-disciplinary meeting grounds and raises 
the query as to the major gaps in the present volume—the 
absence of any considerations of religion or mythology and 
little attention to problems of depth psychology. Prof. 
Bidney, on the other hand, provides a critique of the position 
of cultural relativism. The most popular modern bias of 
anthropology posits the theory that ‘‘all cultures are created 
*ANTHROPOLOGY TODAY: AN ENCYCLOPEDIC SURVEY 

Prepared under the chairmanship of A. L. Kroeber: University 
of Chicago Press, pp. xi, 966; $9.00. 


AN APPRAISAL OF ANTHROPOLOGY TODAY: edited by Sol 
Tax, Loren C. Eiseley, Irving Rouse, Carl F. Voeglin; University 
of Chicago Press; pp. xiv, 395; $6.00. 
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equal,”’ suggesting a basis in the very ethnocentrism—that 
is, the democratic outlook—-which it is attempting to avoid. 
It enables the observer to escape the responsibility of includ- 
ing himself and his biases in his work, thus falling short of 
the ideal of communication studies—to place the observer 
in the subject under study in order to sharpen the value of 
the communication of knowledge to others. Prof. Bidney’s 
ideal lies in the Senecan tradition of rhetoric whch attempted 
to portray the mind of the researcher in act. The reconsidera- 
tion of the question of values that Prof. Bidney’s work has 
opened is crucial not only to the advancement of the disci- 
pline itself, but to the role of knowledge in the modern 
university, which tends to be an indoctrination into the 
materials rather than a process of guiding the student 
through them. 


The elasticity and the vigor of the minds of Prof. Levi- 
Strauss and Prof. Bidney, however, are the exception rather 
than the rule. On the whole the first volume suggests a trend 
towards the development of an academicism and conserv- 
atism, which are the very qualities that until the present 
anthropology has stood against. If it is to assume a key role 
in the structure of the modern university, it cannot afford 
for the sake of endowment to eliminate from its consideration 
the very aspect of society which gave it birth—myths, re- 
ligion, the psyche and depth analysis. Modern times have 
seen the physiologist and medical man develop the cult of 
the body, the psychologist and the psychiatrist develop the 
cult of the mind; can anthropology lead us into another 
priesthood with still stronger bonds of control rather than a 
discipline to harmonize the academic world about the study 
of man? An Appraisal of Anthropology Today, which is on 
the whole more satisfactory reading, provides a_ partial 
answer to the above dilemma. Here the conflict between the 





































































































STREETCLEANER (PARIS)—Rosert Cowan 


Martha 


Then I saw Martha, the colored cook, 

Lurching up the stairs to her lonely room 

Where the radio announces in continual enlargement, 
Beauty in a bottle and the bowel’s triumph. 


She peered as she passed, and her eyes were royal, 
Red and besotted with the better life 

She found in a bottle—a better way, 

Another anaesthetic for another day. 


Grumbling a chorus to the vulgar water, 
Gargling its passage down the kitchen drain, 
She caught my heart on her ragged thumbnail, 
Sliced my mind in her carrot grater. 


Heavy on my evelids like a bloated angel, 

Weary and majestic, she engulfed the room; 

Then | fled from before her, knowing that she carried 
All generations in her shrunken womb. 


She is the question that I cannot answer 
With love or pity, that I cannot bend 
With the social pliers of the politician, 
That I cannot escape, and that has no end. 


She is the scab and the slow volcano, 

The itch in the mind that will not go out, 
The simple statement and the contradiction, 
The first assumption and the final doubt. 


So I saw Martha, the colored cook, 

Lurching up the stairs to her lonely room, 

Like a snail in a cobweb, crawling through the years, 
Looking for the future in a comic-book. 


Gael Turnbull. 


How Nice to Read Mr. Eliot 


There were moments when you thought you heard 
Her key rattling in the lock. 

With the Schumann A minor andantino grazioso 
You thought: how seldom she ever knocked! 

(It was never her forte to be conventional) 

So she brings you the new Selected Poems? 

How thoughtful to have felt your mood. . . 

The peach brandy awaits you in the snugroom, 
And the latest LP’s lie near the turntable 

Of the recent custom-built 

Awaiting life- 

High fidelity, of course, thirty watts if you wish, 
(Though the neighbors will surely complain). 
After awhile you can lie together on the couch 
And science will bring you the latest Kapell 

Or some exquisite Lipatti, 

(Quite suitable for the more intimate moments). 


How pleasant it would have been to have written such lines, 


With adequate musical background, 

When one was younger, 

With the hair thick and the belly flat, 

And the first urgency still unresolved, 

Before one had ever heard of the market place 
Or all that talk about manning the barricades 


At dawn. Vernal House. 
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The Three Emilys* 


These women crying in my head 
Walk alone uncomforted: 

The Emilys, these three 

Cry to be set free— 

And others whom I will not name 
Each different, each the same. 


Yet they had liberty! 

Their kingdom was the sky: 

They batted clouds with easy hand, 
Found a mountain for their stand; 
From wandering lonely they could catch 
The inner music of a heath 

A lake their palette, any tree 

Their brush could be. 


And still they cry to me 

As in reproach— 

I, born to hear their inner storm 

Of separate man in woman’s form, 

I yet possess another kingdom, barred 
To them, these three, this Emily. 

I move as mother in a frame, 

My arteries 

Flow the immemorial way 

Toward the child, the man 

And only for brief span 

Am I an Emily on mountain snows 
And one of these. 


And so the whole that I possess 
Is still much less— 
They move triumphant through my head: 
I am the one uncomforted. 
Dorothy Livesay. 


*Emily Bronte, Emily Dickinson, Emily Carr. 


The Cloak 


A young girl of thirteen 

will try on guilt for size, 

find it hangs heavy on her shoulders 
and discard it, easily, 

turning at will to lipstick, 
daffodils, and the intricate 

designs of telephone calls. 


Her bedroom defies weight, 

slippered with the clutter of her things— 
perfumes, glass cats, and pearls— 

by which she lightly moves towards her love. 
But the old old cloak 

lies black across the chair 

as if some sad dark ancestor 

had come and gone, leaving behind 

his cross-shaped human self 

that she might dance it away. 


The outcome is inevitable. 
She who walks in housewife shoes 
heavily towards her household stairs 
bearing the daffodils she bought 
with such extravagance a week ago 
leaves, in her room, the morning 
newspaper with its daily burden, 
and a tidy empty chair. 
Violet Anderson. 
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academic with its suspicion of insight and exploration into 
correlative fields can be seen in a clash with the explorers 
of new frontiers. The reader is presented with a drama of 
the advancement of knowledge that is unequalled in any 
other field. Here the interchange of idea, right during the 
discussion of the papers, has been recorded and presented to 
the readers. Unlike the first volume, it is not continuous or 
“solid,” but an accumulation of discontinuous statements 
and insights that are essential for communication and pro- 
gress in any academic field. 

The second volume is superior in another way, too. It is 
much clearer reading, although packed with unexplored in- 
formation. While the papers are well organized in a general 
sense, they are not, on the whole well written, lacking vigor 
and losing precise communication in awkward circumlocu- 
tions, ambiguous constructions, and a tendency to use pro- 
fessional jargon. The conversations, however, bring about a 
type of mutual criticism which forces a clearer restatement of 
positions and attitudes. The discussion on linguistics, one 
of the most debated areas of anthropology today, is an ex- 
ample of the more successful achievements that are accom- 
plished orally, where the interaction of minds _ reveals 
received opinions and illuminates latent insights. However, 
communication by speech is not always accessible to the 
intellectual worker and the written statement has the ad- 
vantage of time and completeness of presentation. Is there 
not a need for a greater development of literacy and some 
professional attention to written language as a precise com- 
munication medium? 

In fact the last point leads into the most serious lack in 
both volumes—the lack of relationship with the arts. There 
is relatively little discussion of esthetics—apart from Meyer 
Shapiro’s paper on style which lacks the virtues of concrete 
illustration and intelligibility. Is this not owing to the ten- 
dency of the rationalists, who, like Kroeber and Lounsbury, 
suspect study of language because they will not recognize the 
distinction that Bidney and Levi-Strauss make clear between 
the latent assumptions of value in a society and the social 
structure? Often language can be a key to these latent as- 
sumptions or even to unconscious drives that are repressed 
rather than expressed but art provides an even better key to 
the patterns of culture. As the linguist knows, the arts can 
provide an invaluable aid in constructing theories, tech- 
niques, and strategies for theory and analysis. Possibly the 
best illustration is the Canadian anthropologist, Edward 
Sapir, who cut across the fields of music, poetry, language 
study, psychology, and anthropology. His work hasn’t even 
vet been fully exploited in anthropology linguistics, or the 
humanities. In fact, his encyclopedism is a fast disappearing 
quality. Perhaps the combined preoccupation with art of 
archeology and the diseased state of the humanities have 
caused the cultural anthropologist to shy away from further 
serious studies of the arts. However, among earlier anthro- 
pologists the most outstanding names in the field—Sapir, 
Frazer, Benedict, Boas, etc.—all had a breadth of training 
that enabled them to handle the many diverse materials that 
presented themselves and to communicate these materials 
to others. 

The signpost that Anthropology Today and An Appraisal 
of Anthropology Today erects is not in the direction of con- 
solidation and application, but in the direction of a re-uniting 
of the academic pursuits about a common focus. Unfortun- 
ately the attention paid to application in the first volume 
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might lead one astray from this point, if it were not balanced 
by the discussions in the second volume suggesting the actual 
uneasiness with which the anthropologist approaches this 
adaptation of his study. Application is ultimately only a 
work of social engineering, which can all too easily lead into 
priesthoods and monopolies of knowledge. The student of 
applications is an organizer and technician—an “ape” of the 
theoretician. The student of theory must be able to manipu- 
late the insights that have created this vast wealth of 
material represented by the inventory papers, but he must 
also be able to exploit the analogies represented to him by 
other fields. One promising school of thought comes out of 
the continual suggestions from students of personality and 
linguistic anthropology — the importance of the study of 
relations and models. In another field, Prof. Karl Deutsch of 
M.I.T. has stressed the two important theoretical advances 
in modern social sciences: the defining of social science as a 
communication study and the use of analogies and models 
and ultimately relations and patterns as means of illumina- 
tion. The arts can provide intensified patterns closely linked 
to the cognitive process of the culture that will aid in such 
work, while as feed-back the anthropologist provides the arts 
with additional sources of technical insight that can be ex- 
ploited for illuminating and advancing their own unique form 
of knowledge. 


So that “coming of age in anthropology’ owing to the 
kindness of the Wenner-Genn Foundation has provided 
an important landmark. It has supplied the educated public 
with a volume—Anthropology Today-—— that might be called 
the Encyclopedia of Modern Anthropology—and with a 
companion volume—unique in its kind——that is a Prolego- 
mena for future study. The only fear is that the bed of 
laurels provided by the first with its faint tone of smugness 
will dim our perception of the further conquests to be made. 


Books Reviewed 


WINSTON CHURCHILL, THE ERA AND THE MAN: 
Virginia Cowles; British Book Service; pp. xiii, 378; 
$4.00. 


One doesn’t expect much in a biography of a living politi- 
cian, and maybe that is why this book seems so good. It 
must be hard to write well about a man who has written so 
well and so lenzthily about himself. But this is really a first- 
class piece of work. Miss Cowles knows the Churchill family 
well—she is godmother of Randolph Churchill's son, Winston 
junior—and she tells of some illuminating personal incidents. 
But she is quite undazzled by the great man. She has read 
widely in journals and in books which have discussed his 
career from the Boer War days to the present, or else she 
used an excellent press-clipping service with great discern- 
ment. And she produces a most lifelike picture 


Her main theme is of the young man with an almost super- 
stitious sense of personal destiny, who was dominated by the 
memory of his father’s career and the tradition of the great 
Marlborough, who was determined to make a name for him- 
self in war or in politics and to make it quickly, and who did 
achieve fame and office early in life, but who was always re- 
garded with distrust because everyone sensed too clearly in 
him the personal adventurer. She makes a convincing story 
of how he started as a Tory, became for a few years an ad- 
vanced radical, then reverted to extreme Toryism and seemed 
about to end as a lone wolf in the wilderness of politics until 
the second world war at last vave him a chance to use all 
his energeies of mind and spirit. At the end of her story we 
understand why Churchill's closest intimates in politics were 
fellow adventurers like Lloyd George and F. E. Smith; and 
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it becomes clear that a career like his would have been pos- 
sible only in an era when an old party system was disinte- 
grating and a new one had not yet been firmly established. 
But we also appreciate the essential greatness of the man. 
And this is just about what a biography of Churchill should 
accomplish. Frank H. Underhill. 


RUSSIA WHAT NEXT?: Isaac Deutscher; Oxford; pp. ix, 
230; $3.50. 


A good many people are inclined to regard Mr. Deutscher’s 
writings as representing only a more subtle version of the 
appeasement doctrines, and their suspicions will be confirmed 
by quite a few of the pages in this book. Stalin, it appears, 
only unwillingly accepted the extension of Soviet boundaries 
at the end of the war, and it was the spontaneous uprush of 
revolutionary feeling in the satellite countries which drove 
him to sovietize them. And the What Next of Mr. Deutscher 
is a great liberalization of the post-Stalin system which looks 
very much like the great liberalization that fellow-travellers 
discerned in the Stalin system in the late 1930’s. But for the 
moment it would be more justifiable to treat Mr. Deutscher 
as representing one aspect of the prevailing English inter- 
pretation of Sovietism as distinguished from the prevailing 
American interpretation. 

One expected this book to be just a pot-boiler rushed out 
to catch the present favorable market, but it is more than 
that. [ts guesses about short-run developments in Russia are 
of about the same value as the guesses of most of the other 
pundits who have been exploiting the market. But its analy- 
sis of long-run trends is a persuasive one that is worth some 
attention. The essential contribution of Stalin, says Mr. 
Deutscher, was the industrialization of Russia. To save 
“socialism in one country” he blended Marxism with the 
isolation, the Czarist autocracy, the Greek orthodoxy and the 
primitive magic which were potent in Russian society 
already. They were elements with which Stalin himself felt 
an instinctive sympathy. But the success of industrialization 
and urbanization has now made these elements obsolete; and 
Stalinism, which was suitable for one stage of the revolution, 
will not be suitable for the next stage. It is now anachronis- 
tic; and Mr. Deutscher quotes evidence to show that both 
the masses and the governing elite have shown signs of 
breaking away from it. The next stage will therefore be an 
infusion of democracy into the Communist party. “The great 
goal still looms only on a distant horizon. To come nearer to 
it Russia needs peace, peace, and again peace . . . For decades 
freedom was banished from Russia because it was, or was 
supposed to be, the enemy of socialism. But freedom may 
once again become the ally and friend of socialism.” All this 
may be wishful thinking. It will encourage all those innocents 
who are so eager to report the first swallow in the long- 
deferred Soviet summer. But a great many Englishmen are 
thinking in this way just now. F.HU. 


WORDSWORTH AND COLERIDGE 1795-1834; H. M. 
Margoliouth; Oxford (Home University Library) ; pp. 
vii, 206; $1.50. 

This tight little book on Wordsworth and Coleridge rightly 
belongs in the distinguished Home University Library series, 
published now by Oxford. Oxford has done well by Words- 
worth in recent years, making his works and letters beauti- 
fully available. Mr. Margoliouth’s study is one of the first 
to depend fully upon these excellent Oxford editings. Cole- 
ridge has been less available, and accordingly Mr. Margo- 
liouth knows him less well. But the Coleridge papers are now 
being edited, Toronto here taking the lead. 

The dates attached to Mr. Margoliouth’s title must be 
noted. By beginning in 1795 he avoids many Prelude matters, 
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and also Mr. Legouis’s study. He does revert to the possible 
French trip Wordsworth made in 1793 to see his all but 
abandoned Annette. At this point I find Mr.Margoliouth not 
quite explicit nor quite wise. It is hard to believe in a one- 
day secret interview with Annette, which blew up in a 
political argument. Mr. Margoliouth’s study is one of facts 
and detail. The details at places seem trivial—weekly wash, 
and styes in eyes, and overweight babies. Actually, however, 
this biographer has handled major material with a new swift- 
ness, exactness, and meaning. His record of Wordsworth’s 
work as Distributor of Stamps (no sinecure) is excellently 
set down. He is especially good abroad, at Hanover and 
Malta. The energetic walking trips Wordsworth and Cole- 
ridge took (often with Dorothy along) are given close de- 
scription, and I think we may come to see the literary need 
of these creative periods of exile. Our biographer often 
corrects the moods we have associated with events. He car- 
ries along some confident opinions, particularly about 
Wordsworth—about his owls, his hopeless death sense, and 
his unknown Lucy. He makes a fine case for Peggy Hutchin- 
son as Lucy. He does not, however, choose to indicate what 
Wordsworth’s dear doctrine of associated ideas might mean 
in a cluster of three Hutchinson sisters, all so close to the 
Wordsworths. Mr. Margoliouth writes without insinuation. 
And though he can acknowledge the “hiding-places ten years 
deep,” he writes without psychological interpretation. Yet 
when poets like Wordsworth and Coleridge were both giving 
us their innermost imaginative structures, I think it ill suits 
the biographer to proceed unpsychologically. Any move in this 
direction would help remove sentimental pity for Coleridge’s 
night screaming in the midst of a coarse domestic life, and 
place some burdens on his own bloated figure. And a little 
psychology would clear out of Mr. Margoliouth’s fine book 
such sentences as “If only Coleridge had married her! [Mary 
Evans],” and it perhaps might somehow modify the com- 
ment on Wordsworth and Dorothy, that they “were a loving 
pair and had each other.” In this account of the two poets, 
Mr. Margoliouth expresses an open preference for Words- 
worth, but both his subjects are in a sense depreciated by a 
running comparison with the poet Blake who wrote the 
‘‘wirey bounding line” and kept the gates open right to the 
end. 

For its criticism this study is less good, though we shall 
not forget the collection of passages illustrating Words- 
worth’s “gleam on gloom,” nor shall we forget the documen- 
tation of the essential gentleness of Coleridge’s poetry. In a 
brilliant moment Mr. Margoliouth points to the similar 
sound values in the lines 


In Xanadu 
Did Kubla Khan 


and 
The still sad music of humanity. 


Nice as this observation is, his criticism stumbles over 
Wordsworth’s thoughts on meter. The intellectual back- 
ground of these two philosophical poets gets small attention, 
and particularly the language of the imagination stands 
cloudily in this text. What is behind the interesting fact that 
Wordsworth ignored the Biographia Literaria when it ap- 
peared, for all its praise of himself? In the Prelude, ten 
years before, Wordsworth had adumbrated two types of 
imagination—associative and intuitional. Was Coleridge in 
the Biographia not only exploiting Prelude matters, but also 
creating divisions in the imaginative world, separating one 
form of imagination from the other, dividing philosopher and 
poet ? 

One asks what is the biographer’s interest. I think in this 
case it is an interest in the idea of friendship. In the Words- 
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worth-Coleridge story we see friendship in all its forms— 
visiting, conversation, walks together, reading together, 
writing together, with women-folk taking an intelligent part 
in this civil, public life. Friendship is particularly an English 
ideal. It came up strongly in the seventeenth century, no- 
tably with the Cambridge Platonists. This was said of one of 
these Cambridge men, John Smith: “I cannot tell you how 
his Soul was Universaliz’d, how tenderly he embraced all 
God’s creatures in his arms, more especially Men, and prin- 
cipally those in whom he beheld the Image of his Heavenly 
Father.” This was in 1659. In the Wordsworth-Coleridge 
story we see an English friendship that went to pieces. May 
we suggest that it was not because Coleridge was a drunkard 
or an addict, nor because (as the Coleridge papers may 
show) something most unpleasant happened? May we simply 
suspect that the trouble lies somewhere in the fact that 
friendship is not particularly a detail of the depth psychol- 
ogy which these two men made central to their poetry? 
Kenneth MacLean. 


IN THE CASTLE OF MY SKIN: George Lamming; 
Michael Joseph; pp. 303; $3.50. 


This is the first novel of a young Barbadian poet. It is 
frankly auto-biographical, but is in form a novel: its explora- 
tion of character and its development of symbol are contri- 
butions to the novelist’s art rather than the biographer’s, and 
show, indeed, the power and practice of the poet rather than 
of the novelist. It is the “story” of the boyhood and youth 
of a sensitive mulatto who lives in one of the quasi-feudal 
villages of “Little England,” that remarkable island colony, 
with the oldest and most stubborn constitution of any British 
colony, which recently was governed by the Socialist peer, 
the second Earl Baldwin. If Mr. Lamming is at all represen- 
tative of Barbadians, the colony has a more interesting 
“personality” than any other West Indian Island. Certainly, 
I have read no other West Indian literature which displays 
the keen perception and insight of this book. 

The book’s chief fault is the sprawling structure which it 
obviously owes to the author’s being a poet of moods and 
impressions: at times one simply cannot read on any further, 
for which reason this review will probably appear much later 
than that of another book I was sent at the same time. Mr. 
Lamming might well exercise the methods of James Joyce 
more closely, if he wishes to be verbose and at the same time 
more attractive. But even when certain incidents are pro- 
tracted in their presentation, the integration of a recording of 
the stream of a group consciousness and of a showing of the 
actual sequence of events, presents a very compelling artistic 
form. Other West Indian novels may record vividly enough 
the details of sex, ordure, vegetation and geological deposit 
which are the levels of primitive reality most crudely con- 
spicuous in the tropics, but nowhere have I seen these details 
so closely allied to the spiritual understanding of man and 
his universe. Again, other works present with more or less 
bitterness one side or another of the struggle between rich 
and poor and black and white, but here there are passages of 
profound analysis of the subtle relations of the races and of 
the great abyss which separates their outlooks. The work is 
not without historical reference: there is the year of the great 
flood, the year of the strikes and riots (in 1938, when 
Jamaica had its first strikes, the strikers, unaware of idioma- 
tic English, believed they had to strike someone: the authori- 
ties, less excusably, believed they had to do the same), the 
adulterous schoolteacher who became a slick politician in the 
strike year and by the end of the war has become the wealthy 
scourge of his own followers, the war, dimly understood until 
a vessel is torpedoed in the harbor, and, finally, a little hint 
of the new world of racial strife and skin-test hatred which 
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is becoming one of the contributions of American culture to 
the life of the West Indies in the twentieth century. 

Mr. Lamming is not a novelist of the experience and skill 
of E. M. Forster, but he has a more full-bodied knowledge of 
that spiritual being which is incarnate within the human 
skin, and if his development continues he may well present 
us with a novel in which symbols are more fully incarnate 
and the fate of individuals more really understood than in 
even A Passage to India. Graham Cotter. 


CECILE: Benjamin Constant; translated by Norman 
Cameron; Longmans, Green: pp. 125; $2.00. 


This fascinating literary curiosity is an unfinished auto- 
biographical narrative of the early Romantic period, re- 
discovered a century and a half after the events. Constant 
refrained from publishing it during his lifetime, no doubt 
partly because of the accuracy of the portrayal of himself as 
the narrator, of Mme. de Staél under the name of Mme. de 
Malbée, and Charlotte von Hardenberg, his second wife, 
under the name of Cécile. Like Adolphe, Cécile exhibits Con- 
stant’s sobriety of style and lucidity of analysis even when 
describing the most tempestuous emotions. Unlike Adolphe, 
Cécile offers little transposition of actual characters and 
events; what it gains thereby in authenticity, it does not 
seem to lose in artistry. 

The character of the narrator is a strange mixture of weak- 
ness and violence, sincerity and deceit, generosity and 
cruelty. His adventures, and particularly his reactions to 
them, are at times involuntarily comic. He has a genius for 
entanglement and a passion for independence. 

The two women with whom he is involved are, fortunately 
for the literary merits of the work, as different from each 
other as possible. Mme. de Malbée is a magnificent portrait 
of the wilful and domineering woman who ‘‘completely con- 
trolled” his life for thirteen years. Their quarrels are of epic 
proportions: ‘“‘the winter passed in appalling scenes, after 
which she and I were dropping with exhaustion.” Truth to 
tell, the hero rather enjoys these stormy scenes and the 
reconciliations which follow. He lacks the will-power to 
break with her, and uses Cécile as a means of freeing him- 
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self. When the break comes, he confesses “By a strange 
complication of a diversity of feelings, Mme. de Malbée’s 
departure grieved me precisely because I was glad to see 
the last of her.”’ 


His relationship with Cécile, although on a different plane, 
reveals his character equally well. Supposedly in love with 
her, he courts her in the hope that the obstacles in the path 
of their marriage will not be overcome. ‘What was remote 
and uncertain might very well not happen.” When she 
marries for a second time, he is secretly pleased that his 
independence is thus protected. He cannot, however, leave 
well enough alone: “An involuntary coquetry caused me to 
exaggerate my grief at the new bonds that she had taken 
upon her.” In his meetings with her, he cannot avoid “a 
language of love such as I have never been able to prevent 
myself from using with women.” The inevitable happens. 
Cécile, convinced of his sincerity, asks him point-blank 
whether she should sue for divorce so that she can marry 
him. His reaction is likewise inevitable: “To adjourn my 
reply was to renounce her for ever. To accept was to engage 
myself to almost nothing.” The path is finally cleared, and 
nothing separates him from marriage with Cécile. Nothing, 
that is, except a sudden, irresistible urge to return to Mme. 
de Malbée. When he suddenly explains this to Cécile, she 
falls violently ill, and at this low point the unfinished manu- 
script ends. The marriage between Charlotte von Hardenberg 
and Benjamin Constant did take place in 1808. It was not 
a happy one. 


The translation is occasionally heavy: ‘Suddenly Cécile 
fell into a swoon so deep that all my attempts to reanimate 
her were useless”; occasionally inaccurate: “I reviewed in 
my memory the long series of inconsequential acts of which 
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I had been guilty”; on the whole smooth-flowing, and a good 
transposition of Constant’s style. The introduction and notes 
by Alfred Roulin are intelligent and helpful. 

William S. Rogers. 


PURSUIT OF PROGRESS: Roy Jenkins; British Book 
Service (Heinemann) ; pp. 186; $2.50. 


This is a very good little book, of particular interest to the 
historian, economist, political scientist, and socialist. Written 
by Roy Jenkins, a young and rising Labor M.P., it will 
appeal to the historian since the bulk of it is devoted to a 
retrospective examination of the British Labor Party’s tradi- 
tions, problems, and policies, which are dealt with succinctly, 
clearly, and critically. 


The critical appraisal in some detail of the Labor Govern- 
ment’s economic policies from 1945 to 1951 will attract the 
attention of the economists since Mr. Jenkins, who took a 
first at Oxford in economics, has been in the thick of the 
public controversies on this subject and has a good deal to 
say on the finer points in the argument. The political scien- 
tist and socialist will likely be more interested in Mr. Jenkins’ 
analysis of the contemporary British political scene and in 
his suggestions for future Labor Party policies. These, in 
brief, amount to the view that the Conservative Party is here 
to stay for some time, that it probably will alternate in 
power with the Labor Party as the electorate’s mood fluc- 
tuates between sympathy for change (i.e. socialist innova- 
tion) and staticity (i.e. conservatism), that in this sense 
there is a dialectical process at work in British politics in 
which Labor represents the thesis and the Conservatives the 
antithesis (these are my words, not Mr. Jenkins’, on the 
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basis of my interpretation of his thoughts), and that there- 
fore the Labor Party’s policies must continue to be progres- 
sive, fresh, and idealistic. 

He concludes by offering a seven-point “policy” (not de- 
tailed program) for the Party, which advocates more public 
ownership and better forms of ownership, more thought to 
the details and dimensions of the sector of private enterprise 
which will be left, and further fiscal and educational meas- 
ures to realize equality and social justice. But it is not fair 
to abbreviate the author’s well-considered suggestions in such 
general terms for they have much more content, concreteness 


and good sense than this brief summary can convey. 
P.W.F. 


THE LEDGER IS KEPT: Raymond Postgate; Michael 
Joseph; pp. 223; $2.75. 

Ostensibly this is a detective story, but actually it is a 
study of character. The plot revolves around the death of an 
English scientist in mysterious circumstances and ends with 
the uncovering of his murderer, but the chief interest in the 
story lies in the characters and circumstances which lead up 
to the death. The theme is well expressed in a quotation from 
Thomas Henry Huxley which provides the title: ‘““The ledger 
of the Almighty is strictly kept, and every one of us has the 
balance of his operations paid over to him at the end of 
every minute of his existence . .. The more I know intimately 
of the lives of other men (to say nothing of my own) the more 
obvious it is to me that the wicked does not flourish nor is the 
righteous punished. But for this to be clear we must bear in 
mind what almost all forget, that the rewards of life are con- 
tingent upon obedience to the whole law—-physical as well as 
moral—and that moral obedience will not atone for physical 
sin, or vice versa.” 

The action is set in a Ministry of Supply station engaged 
in producing atomic isotopes, and the characters include a 
somewhat stuffy Assistant Secretary of the Ministry of 
Supply, an extremely efficient Chief Inspector from Scotland 
Yard, and a number of sharply contrasted professors and 
civil servants engaged in the atomic research project. The 
small incidents that reveal character and develop the plot are 
lovingly protrayed in a style already familiar to those who 
have read Mr. Postgate’s first novel, Verdict of Twelve. 
Those mystery fans who delight in the blood and thunder 
of the Mickey Spillane school will probably find this tame, 
but it should appeal to those who enjoy Dorothy Sayers and 
Michael Innes. E. Fowke. 


THIS HAPPY RURAL SEAT: George Lanning; Nelson, 
Foster & Scott (World Publishing Company); pp. 270; 
$4.50. 

Mr. Lanning, in a style reminiscent of Henry James and 
Virginia Woolf, relates the rather strange struggle of sixty- 
year old Herbert Komar to buy a house. The struggle is with 
the owner, Blanche Lloyd, and the eighty-year old imperious, 
hate-enjoying, blind Lily Lloyd, her mother. The very per- 
sonalities involved, which include Lily’s stepmother, Mary 
Bush (deceased) compel the ordinarily mild, self-effacing 
Mr. Komar to assert himself to a degree which astonishes 
him. In the course of this odd struggle Mr. Komar comes 
finally to recognize himself as a person, to emerge not only as 
a person who loves but as one who can inspire love in others. 

Mr. Lanning in this first novel shows a penetrating aware- 
ness of that detail which makes up the personality, and a 
keen eye for the minutiae of daily living, but he has yet to 
find his own medium of expression. We are brought gasping 
and panting past commas and colons, through dashes and 
brackets and semi-colons to the relief finally of a full stop. 
But we do not rest, for Herbert Komar is the peripatetic 
thinker whose thoughts are interspersed with the descrip- 
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tion of his effort to get from one place to another. Thus we 
see him leave the restaurant, step off the curb, wait for a red 
light, cross a road, push the elevator button, walk along the 
corridor and finally, at the exact moment of triumphant 
conclusion to his thoughts, burst through the door of his 
office. Exhausted, we follow him. Sylvia Lambert. 


IN THE WET: Nevil Shute; George J. McLeod, Ltd. (Mor- 
row); pp. 339; $4.00. 


Devotees of Mr. Shute’s expert story-telling will find that 
he is still expert—a master of the easy, insidious style which 
practically reads itself. His pre-occupation with, and vast 
knowledge of, the airplane and its people is also in evidence 
here, together with fine description and atmosphere of a new 
love—the continent of Australia. 

But for this reviewer these were the high points. This is 
a fantasy, a story of the future, and while one man’s view of 
the future is probably as good as another’s, Mr. Shute’s 
speculations seemed peculiar to me. That, and his somewhat 
smarmy attitude to royalty, especially when coupled with the 
obvious commercialism which could envision and bring out 
such a story of the Queen just in time for the Coronation- 
summer trade, all seemed to detract from the book’s almost 
negligible value. 

In spite of these objections, in spite of the mild distaste 
which they aroused, I must in fairness say that /n the Wet 
was a difficult book to put down. Allan Sangster. 


A GOOD MAN: Jefferson Young; McClelland & Stewart 
(Bobbs-Merrill) ; pp. 239; $3.50. 


A Good Man is listed as a novel, but it is more an extended 
parable than a novel. The theme which the parable illum- 
inates is the complex relationship between black and white 
in a modern American community. In contrast with the sharp 
and dramatic clashes portrayed in other race novels of the 
South, this story is marked by restraint and understatement. 
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There is little plot and little action: a Negro tenant farmer 
decided that he wants to paint his house white, and the 
white people of the district regard his ambition as a subtle 
attack on the class structure. No violence occurs, but the 
brooding threat of violence hangs over the small farm and 
creates such fear in the Negro’s wife that she frustrates his 
dream. Obviously Albert Clayton’s longing for a white house 
is a symbol of the yearning of all Negroes for the good things 
of life that they have been denied, and the emotions stirred 
up by such a harmless desire uncover the dark roots of race 
prejudice. The homely incidents of the day-to-day life on the 
Clayton farm are portrayed realistically, and yet the effect 
is somehow romantic. Like all parables, the story proceeds on 
two levels at once, and while the symbolism gives added 
significance to the rather slight story, it tends to detract from 
its reality. Mr. Young has created an engaging picture of a 
Negro farm family, but he has not quite succeeded in making 
his characters real enough to carry the weight of the meaning 
he has tried to load on them. Edith Fowke. 


EMILE ZOLA: F. W. J. Hemmings; Oxford; pp. 308; 
$4.50. 


Partly because of the exaggerated claims made by Zola in 
his critical writings, partly because of the decline of natural- 
ism and of dogmatic faith in the power of science, partly 
because of the deterioration of his later work, Zola’s reputa- 
tion as a novelist dwindled considerably after his death in 
1902, during those very years when his influence was making 
itself most deeply felt on younger foreign novelists. In the 
last twenty-five years there has been a lively renewal of 
interest in Zola. The power of his artistry has been appre- 
ciated as it perhaps never was during his lifetime, when 
naturalist doctrine stood in the way of aesthetic judgment. 

It was time for a new comprehensive study of Zola in 
English. Professor Hemmings has filled this need admirably. 
Happily his book avoids the traditional “Life and Works” 
pattern. In planning it, the author seems to have put the 
works first, and then to have incorporated those details of 
Zola’s personal development which shed light on the course 
of his literary production. The result is an excellent integra- 
tion of biographical and literary material, from which 
emerges a surprisingly clear picture of Zola the man, of his 
family circle, of his friends and enemies. 

Professor Hemmings’ wise use of intimate biographical 
material to explain certain recurrent obsessions in some of 
Zola’s novels is revealed in the chapter “The Flesh and the 
Devil.” His aesthetic approach is perhaps best seen in his 
treatment of Germinal in the chapter “Cry from the Pit.” 
The moral and social implications of Zola’s life and writings 
have been treated before, and they are certainly not neglected 
here. But the artistry of his novels is given more complete 
consideration than in any previous study in English. 


William S. Rogers. 
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